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ALTHOUGH the complete results of the Canadian elec- 
tions are not before us at the time of writing, it is clear 
that Sir Wilfrid Laurier has been defeated by the com- 
bination of Conservatives and Nationalists, and that Mr. 
Borden is sure of a working majority in the new Parlia- 
ment. At midnight on Thursday 128 members of the 
coalition and 83 Liberals were elected, the results in ten 
other constituencies remaining to be declared. Eight 
Ministers, including Mr. Fielding and Mr. Paterson who 
conducted the Reciprocity negotiations at Washington, 
have been defeated. It was reported that Mr. Borden 
had lost his seat at Halifax, but this has been contra- 
dicted by a later telegram. The defeat of Reciprocity 
does not touch our trade with Canada, and it is unlikely 
that the Conservative-Nationalist alliance will be of 
long duration. The question is what effect Mr. Borden’s 
victory will have upon the Free Trade movement in the 
United States. It is certainly a serious blow to the 
prestige of President Taft. 

* * * 

On Saturday last a strike began on the Great 
Southern and Western Railway of Ireland, spread 
rapidly to the other systems, and has thrown the 
traffic of the country into a state of great disorder. The 
immediate cause of the dispute is simple and definite. 
Following upon the shipping and dock strikes in this 
country last July, a series of disputes arose between some 
of the Dublin shipping firms and their employees, and 
the men are at present on strike. The porters on the 
Great Southern Railway refused to handle a load of 
timber forwarded by one of these firms, and struck work 








rather than do so. This action was supported by the 
other railway workers, and drivers, firemen, guards, 
signallers, and cleaners, all decided to leave off work 
pending the settlement of the dispute. On Monday the 
strike spread to the Great Northern and Midland Great 
Western Railways, and on Tuesday the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants held a meeting in Dublin, 
when a resolution was passed that unless the companies 
ceased to penalise men who refused to handle the traffic 
of firms whose workmen were on strike, and reinstated 
the men without penalty, the Committee would authorise 
all the Irish railway-men to withdraw their labor. This 
was followed on Thursday evening by the declaration of 
a general strike on all the Irish railways. 
* * * 

THE situation thus created presents the character- 
istics of the sympathetic strike in its extreme form. 
As a consequence of the inability of a few shipping firms 
to come to terms with their workmen, Ireland has been 
thrown into turmoil; policemen with loaded rifles have 
been set to guard the railways, troops have been recalled 
from manceuvres, and traders in Liverpool and other 
English ports, as well as in Ireland, have been made to 
suffer serious loss and inconvenience. It is obvious that 
the doctrine of the sympathetic strike, thus applied, 
would paralyse the industry of the country. The 
spirit of solidarity is entitled to great respect and 
admiration, but interpreted in this fashion it would 
merely wreck society. Moreover, these men struck with- 
out notice and without consulting their trade-union 
leaders. The companies were placed in the awkward 
dilemma of having either to expose themselves to 
damages in their capacity as common carriers, or of 
refusing the men’s demand and thus causing a strike. 
One result of the trouble may be to forward the move- 
ment for nationalising the Irish railways, in favour of 
which a Viceregal Commission reported last year. 

* * * 

THE Morocco negotiations are once more being car- 
ried on orally instead of by exchange of notes. The 
Berlin Bourse had another bad day on receipt of this 
news, but the better view regards the change in the 
method of negotiation as a distinctly hopeful sign. Cer- 
tainly, the general tone in both countries during the week 
has been much quieter, and more confident of a settle- 
ment. No official account of the matters at issue has 
been published, but both Governments have made it 
clear that the temper of their arguments is good, and that 
they are sincerely anxious to reach a settlement. In 
particular it is believed that the last French note im- 
pressed the German Government, and inclined it to 
abate some of its claims. A semi-official note issued in 
Paris on Thursday indicates that an agreement will be 
possible within the next few days. 

* * * 

Tue centre of social unrest in Europe has this week 
shifted to Spain. At the beginning of the month labor 
disputes broke out at Bilbao, which, according to one 
correspondent, had been fomented by political revolu- 
tionaries, but are more credibly believed to have been 
purely economic in character. Atanyrate,the Premier, 
Sefior Canalejas used his influence, though unsuccess- 
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fully, to induce the employers to make terms with the 
strikers. The strike spread through the northern 
provinces to Malaga and Cadiz in the south and to 
Valencia in the east, but Barcelona remained unaffected, 
largely, it is believed, owing to the opposition of the 
Republican leader, Sefior Lerroux. On Monday, however, 
the Spanish Government discovered at Barcelona what 
it believed to be proofs of a widespread revolutionary 
conspiracy, and suspended constitutional guarantees over 
the whole of Spain. Hundreds of arrests were made, 
and the Premier threatened that the troops would shoot 
at the slightest sign of revolt. The disturbances were 
at their worst in the Valencia province; and Barcelona, 
ordinarily the centre of disturbance, and Madrid both 
remained quiet. The general strike, which was threatened, 
has not taken place, and if the severely-censored mes- 
sages can be trusted, the disorders are now well under 
control. 

THE rise in the cost of living has provoked even the 
good-tempered and easily-managed people of Vienna into 
rioting. A meeting of the Social Democrats on Sunday 
last, to protest against the prevailing high prices of food, 
led to a collision with the police, and the crowd—fired 
by the speeches or more probably irritated by the police— 
bombarded the Rathaus and the Law Courts with stones 
and broke into the restaurants ; and in the rioting which 
went on into the night and the next day in the working- 
class quarter, six lives were lost. 
tectionists accuse the Social Democrats of having organ- 
ised the riots, but of that there is very little evidence. 
On the contrary, at least one Social Democratic leader 
was very severely handled by the mob for his attempts 
to restrain its violence. ‘‘ We do not want an army; 
we want bread,’’ the mob cried when the troops prepared 
to charge. The Government was certainly impressed by 
the sincerity of the demonstration, and all the Liberal 
newspapers, without exception, advise the Government 
to reduce the dutieson foodstuffs. TheGovernment, how- 
ever, is hampered by its commercial treaties with 
Hungary, by revenue difficulties, and above all, by its 
dependence on the Agrarians. 


* * * 


A NuMBER of General Managers, together with Lord 
Claud Hamilton, Chairman of the Great Eastern, have 
occupied the time of the Railway Commission during the 
week. The whole of their evidence, of course, is against 
the trade unions; but perhaps no one was prepared for a 
statement of the companies’ case so uncompromising and 
so scornful of any possible other side to the question. Sir 
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The High Pro- | 


Charles Owens argued that railway workers should, in | 


regard to the right to strike, be placed on precisely the 
same footing as soldiers and navy men. Even Lord Claud 
Hamilton thought this going a little too far. His evi- 
dence, the most revealing so far recorded, was a con- 
centrated attack on the Amalgamated Society and all its 
works and ways. The Society had never intended that 
the conciliation scheme should work ; whenever trouble had 
arisen on the Great Eastern, the active members of the 
A.S.R.S. were invariably at the bottom of it ; so long as 
the unions retained the right to strike there could be 
no such thing as industrial peace. Following Lord Claud 
came Mr. Hyde, General Manager of the Great Eastern, 


who, pressed by Mr. Henderson, refused to admit that the | 


meeting at the Board of Trade on August 19th implied 
even a shadow of recognition. Mr. Beasley, of the Taff 


| 


| 


Vale Railway, and Mr. F. H. Dent, of the South-Eastern | 


and Chatham, insisted that the companies had accepted | 


the scheme of 1907 as an alternative to the grant of 
recognition. It should be said that many of the most sur- 


| 


| 
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prising and damaging admissions were drawn from the 
witnesses by Mr. Henderson, whose cross-examination 
showed great: skill. 

* * * 

M. Srotypin’s wounds were graver than was at first 
supposed, and he died on Monday. He was a brave man 
and a conscientious civil servant ; but his own death is a 
pitiful satire on his policy of repression, for his assassin— 
a Christianised Jew, named Bogroff—is believed to have 
been an agent of the police. M. Stolypin failed no less 
conspicuously as a reformer, and the Liberal leanings with 
which he was credited when he first came into power 
were rapidly warped by the rest of his policy. He did 
one great service to Russia in that he kept the Duma 
He had no love for it, and no one could have 
done more to destroy its authority; but he understood 
its uses asa tool. The outcry of the Duma at the begin- 
ning of this year, when he prorogued it and promulgated 
a measure on which he had set his heart by administra- 
tive order, showed that, weak and enfeebled as it was, 
it had ceased to be a mere tool, and had acquired the 
jealousy and independence of a representative body. 
M. Stolypin’s death has given rise to widespread fears 
of reaction and of retaliatory massacre, but as yet there 
have been no disturbances. M. Kokovtsoff is spoken of 


as his most likely successor. 
* * * 


Tue ex-Shah of Persia is back on the shores of the 
Caspian, a refugee. The defeats which his lieutenants 
have sustained to the east and north-east of Teheran have 
left him without an army, and, if he were left to his own 
devices, the Persian Government would probably get him 
before long. The question is whether Russia will help 
him either to escape or to return to his partisans near 
Astrabad. If the Persian Nationalist Committee in 
London is correctly informed, that is what Russia is 
already doing, for a Consular Agent of hers is reported to 
have arrested the Persian official who is in charge of the 
frontier in the neighborhood of the ex-Shah’s retreat, 
and packed him off to Astrabad. There is nothing un- 
likely in the story. Before the rebel leader, Sardar-ed- 
Dowleh, was executed, he declared that the Russian Am- 
bassador in Vienna had pledged his Government not to 
impede the ex-Shah’s attempt to regain his throne. 
Russia, of course, wants a continuance of disorder in 
Northern Persia, and the best way to ensure it is to keep 
the ex-Shah at large. Meanwhile the Persian Govern- 
ment is making one more effort to obtain a loan with 
which to maintain a police force capable of keeping order 
in the provinces. 

* * * 

Tue very successful tour of the Eighty Club in 
Ireland may properly be regarded as the first movement 
in the new Home Rule campaign. Beginning a week ago 
in Dublin, the party has since spent several energetic 
days in Belfast, where there is no need in these days to 
hunt after tangible evidence of the changed temper of 
Ulster in regard to Home Rule. By a happy coincidence, 
a prominent and popular Unionist hascome over this week. 
At a loyalist meeting near Belfast to-day a letter is to 
be read from Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, announcing his 
complete conversion to Home Rule. Ireland, he thinks, 
is ready, and the success of South African Home Rule 
in composing the ‘‘ boiling racial passion ’’ compared with 
which the animosities of Ireland are tepid, has had a 
decisive influence upon his mird. 

* * * 

Sr Epwarp Srracuey, speaking on Monday last, 
stated the future policy of the Board of Agriculture in 
regard to small holdings. The appointment of addi- 
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tional Small Holdings Commissioners had not ac- 


celerated the working of the Act as much as 
had been anticipated, chiefly because the  pur- 
chases already made under it had diminished 


the available supply of land. He outlined a measure 
which would give county councils the same powers as the 
Commissioner of Works, thus enabling them to buy 
ahead of the demand, and obtain land that would be 
required in the future on favorable terms. The sales of 
so many big estates in the last year or two had had a 
very disturbing effect on tenants, and had resulted in an 
agitation for greater security of tenure and compensa- 
tion for disturbance. Tenants under county councils 
possessed these privileges, and he thought that these 
authorities should have greater powers and a wider dis- 
cretion—as, for example, a right to let land above the 
fifty-acre limit. Sir Edward Strachey looked forward to 
the time when “ the county councils, and not the dukes, 
would be the great landowners,’’ and when that was the 
case, provided those who wanted small holdings were con- 
sidered first, why should not larger holders also enjoy the 
benefits of renting from the county councils? 


* * * 


Tue Report of the Archbishops’ Committee on 
Church Finance was issued on Tuesday. It recom- 
mends the establishment of a Central Board of 
Finance, of which the chairman and at least half 
the members would be laymen, to work under 
the immediate authority of the Convocations and 
Houses of Laymen of both provinces. Under this 
body there would be a number of diocesan boards of 
finance, which, after consulting with the diocesan con- 
ference, would determine “ the parochial assessment, levy, 
contribution, or apportionment ’’ to be paid by each 
parish upon pain of losing any grant from diocesan funds 
and representation in ruridecanal and diocesan con- 
ferences. To raise this assessment, the Committee propose 
that a “Church due’’ of not less than a halfpenny a 
week should be “ leviable as a voluntary gift from every 
Church member.’’ The scheme has several merits, par- 
ticularly in so far as it forces wealthy parishes to bear 
part of the burdens of their poorer neighbors, but we 
feel that many laymen will not easily be convinced of the 
necessity of opening their purses at the call of an estab- 
lished and endowed Church whose bishops live in 
“palaces ’’ and own deer-parks. 


* * * 


By one of those accidents which landsmen are at a 
loss to explain, the White Star Liner “ Olympic,’’ on 
her voyage through the Solent to Cherbourg, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, came into collision with the cruiser 
“Hawke,’’ and serious damage was caused to both vessels. 
The weather was perfectly clear, and it seems that the 
“ Hawke ” at first attempted to cross ahead of the liner, 
which was under slow steam, but, altering her 
course, so as to pass under her stern, failed 
to clear, and the liner was rammed aft on the 
starboard quarter. The crash was heard more than 
a mile away, and when the vessels drew apart, it was 


found that the “Olympic’s’’ plating was torn both above | 


and below the water-line, while the “ Hawke’s’’ stem 
was broken down to the water-line and badly twisted. 
Neither vessel was able to continue her voyage, 
and the “Olympic’s”’ passengers, numbering nearly 
3,000, were landed at Cowes. The suction caused by the 
immense draught of the “Olympic ”’ and a failure of the 
“ Hawke’s’’ steering gear, are alternative explanations 
advanced to account for the collision. 
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Tue outburst of indignation against the projected 
boxing contest between Johnson and Wells is all the more 
noteworthy because coming from so many sections of the 
community. Mr. James White, the organiser, first met 
his opponents by demanding to be indemnified against 
financial loss, but when it seemed likely that the chal- 
lenge would be taken up, the public heard no more from 
that side about stopping the fight. The Boxers’ Union 
has issued a manifesto in which it asserted that the hos- 
tility comes from a quarter “ notoriously opposed to all 
sports of the people, and is being agitated by those who 
are solely actuated by a desire for notoriety.” To this 
decidedly offensive thrust, the proposed national memo- 
rial to the Home Secretary should furnish a sufficient 
reply. It is, we think, clear that the public in general 
detests the idea of the contest for the reason, mainly, 
that its promoters are attempting to exploit the popular 
love of sport for the benefit of an encounter which would 
not be a sporting event at al] but merely a repulsive 
gladiatorial show. 


” * * 


Severat notable figures have been removed by death 
during the week. Sir Robert Hart, Inspector-General 
of Chinese Customs from 1863 to 1908, died of pneumonia 
at Marlow on Thursday night. He possessed the con- 
fidence of the Chinese Government in an extraordinary 
degree, and though his main energies were given to the 
organisation of the Customs, which he made the chief, 
if not the only substantial, instrument of Chinese finance, 
he served his adopted country in many other ways with 
loyalty and success. The establishment of schools and 
colleges, the repression of piracy, the negotiation of 
foreign loans, and the peaceful settlement of intricate 
international questions, were all due in large measure 
to his initiative and tactful handling. It was largely 
through his influence that the Manchu dynasty was 
restored in 1875 by Li Hung Chang, and though the 
Chinese Government showed little gratitude for the 
enormous benefits he conferred on the country, to the 
end of his life Sir Robert Hart had a warm admiration 
for the Chinese character, and was always prepared to 
defend the Government’s policy against Western criti- 
cisms. 


” * - 


Mr. Epwarp Wuymper’s death at Chamonix on 
Saturday closed the careerof one ofthe most distinguished 
of British mountaineers. He established a record in 
1865 by climbing the Matterhorn, though the expedition 
was attended by an accident which caused the 
death of five of his companions. Chimborazo, Cotopaxi, 
and many other peaks of the Andes were among his 
other triumphs, and his expedition to Greenland in 1867 
helped materially to advance the progress of Arctic 
exploration. Canon Duckworth, who died on Wednes- 
day morning, at the age of seventy-seven, came into close 
association with the Court as tutor to Prince Leopold, 
and accompanied King Edward on his State visit to 
the East as Prince of Wales. He succeeded Kingsley as 
Canon of Westminster, and though his preaching was 
always popular, he never attained the high distinction 
which his early career promised. Arabi Pasha, the re- 
markable Egyptian leader who made history in the 
eighties, died on Thursday, aged about 70. He lived in 
exile in Ceylon for twenty-eight years, returning to Egypt 
in 1910. The Maharaja of Cooch Behar, who died on 
Monday at Bexhill, aged forty-nine, belonged more to 
English smart society than to the world of Indian 
Royalty. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


IMPOSSIBLE EXTREMES. 
THE progress of the Labor struggle yields an opportunity 
for the study of extreme claims which would be intel- 
lectually interesting if it were not, on the practical side, 
so serious. On the one hand, Ireland is plunged in the 
chaos of a railway strike owing to the action of a couple 
of men who refused to handle goods from a firm engaged 
in a dispute with its men. We have here the doctrine 


of the sympathetic strike in excelsis. When a number 


of unions combine for a common purpose, it is a neces- | 


sary consequence that any one of them should refuse a 
settlement satisfactory to itself which leaves the rest in 
the cold. This is an intelligible and a sufficiently serious 
principle, as was shown by the experience of London and 
other places during the strike of transport workers. But 
if over and above this, any dispute, however smal] and 
local, is to have the effect of putting, so to say, a taboo 
on the goods of the firm affected, so that the mere pre- 
sence of those goods is to spread like an infection through 
industry, the only result would be that we should never 
have peace; the Temple of Janus would never be closed. 
It is easy to understand and respect the feeling for the 
solidarity of labor which prompts to such action, but it 
is necessary to recognise that the principle implied in it 
is not thought out to its conclusion. The men might, in 
this case, do well to consider what they would think if 
the employers should adopt similar measures. The Irish 
railways could not in law refuse to carry the goods 
delivered to them. Suppose they were compelled to defy 
the law. They might go on to say, “as well be hanged 
for a sheep as for a lamb,’”’ and, to take a 
single instance, refuse to carry trade union officials 
in their trains to places of meeting for the dis- 
This would be thought— 
apart from the legal aspect—a tyrannical exercise of 
power, and justly so. Yet in principle it does not differ 
from the sympathetic strike. The solidarity of the men 
can be met and, in fact, has to a great extent been met 
by solidarity of employers, and the federated employers 
might boycott any firm which recognises trade unions or 
concedes demands which the federation rejects. The 
doctrine of solidarity, pushed to this point, is incompat- 
ible with any regular industry, and can be justified only 
on the assumption that we are in a state of revolution. 

But the Railway Directors on their side seem equally 
difficult to convince that there are two sides to the 
industrial question. They have, on the whole, put their 
case skilfully before the Commission, yet if we analyse 
their arguments, all come down to this, that there will 
be peace and quiet on the railways as long as the control 
is left in their hands. They are quite willing to meet 
their own men, quite friendly to them, as long as they 
are “‘ reasonable,’’ and quite anxious to do what they 
think “‘fair.’’ But as to what is ‘‘ reasonable ”’ 
what is “‘ fair,’’ that the Directors must judge. 
unionism is for them a centre of resistance, the ultimate 
weapon of which is the strike, and their view of the 
railway problem is that it consists in finding means of 
knocking this weapon out of the men’s hands. What 
they fail to recognise is that the men, being citizens, 


cussion of strike policy. 


and 





Trade- | 








with claims on the community equal to their own, the 
necessary consequence of this position is that the com- 
munity must make itself responsible for the conditions 
under which the men work. One of two things. Either 
the men must have the full right of self-protection or 
they must enjoy the protection of the community. The 
most deliberate refusal of this alternative is to be found 
in the evidence of Sir C. Owens, who stated the case 
against recognition with ability and without compromise. 
The passage deserves to be recorded— 

Mr. Henderson: “And do you suggest that the 
Government should give such legislation as will guaran- 
tee to officials the labor of these men, and yet leave 
their management in the hands of those who absolutely 
refuse to give them recognition?” 

Sir C. Owens: “Frankly, I do.” 

The claim of industrial autocracy could hardly be more 
nakedly stated. The men are to be debarred by legis- 
lative measures from striking. The Companies are to 
refuse to recognise their combinations. But the Com- 
panies are to retain control. 

It may be said that the Directors have accepted, 
and do not now reject, arbitration. There seems to be 
divergence of opinion on the point, but we may assume 
that the fundamental objection to ‘‘ outside ’’ interfer- 
ence does not apply, at any rate with the same force, to 
an arbitrator—of their own class—with binding powers. 
But what are the principles of industrial arbitration? 
wage. Is any arbitrator pre- 
pared to say what a fair wage is? An arbitrator may 
decide fairly enough whether a given change of rates 
or conditions of employment affects the men’s position 
favorably or unfavorably. On what principles is he to 
decide whether the men can reasonably claim the general 


, 


The men claim a “‘ fair’ 


improvement in conditions which they demand, and in 
which, to a certain point, the public undoubtedly 
sympathises with them? 
formulate their demand in a series of governing prin- 


Supposing the men could 


ciples, would the companies accept them, and confer 
on an arbitrator the power of deciding whether those 
principles were fairly carried out? If so, arbitration 
might be a substitute for combination. But merely to 
state such a case is to wander far from realities. If 
there is one thing which the companies hold in greater 
horror than ‘‘ recognition,’’ it is the practical programme 
that lies behind it, and when they talk of arbitration, 
they are not thinking of any scheme which would apply 
the principles of this programme or anything resembling 
them. They are thinking of a machinery which would 
be convenient for the settlement of small difficulties, and 
would keep things substantially as they are. The men 
may not unfairly say, ‘‘ Either concede our general 
claim to improved conditions, and let an arbitrator 
decide on the how and the when, or give us the right to 
fight for our own hand, and secure what we can by the 
rough-and-ready process of the collective bargain.”’ 
What the companies have a right to ask in return 
for recognition is a guarantee that bargains once made 
shall be carried out. In most industries there is little 
difficulty on this head, and the reason why trouble arose 
on the railways is partly that the agreement ran over 
too long a period during which circumstances changed— 
prices rising while wages were stagnant—partly because 
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the agreement was cumbrous and was applied in a dilatory 
fashion. On this point the Directors have not as yet 
produced serious rebutting evidence, and it is clear that 
there are at least two sides to the question who was 
responsible for the breach. Given simple and workable 
agreements that do not bind either side over periods of 
time in which circumstances may probably change, we 
shall hear much less of accusations of bad faith from 
either party. But of one thing the Directors may rest 
assured: the alternative to recognition is not autocracy, 
but full public control, which will secure for the men, not 
merely the maintenance of their present wage, but that 
general improvement in their conditions which the public 
now recognises as the due of all the ill-paid ranks of 
labor. 





THE DANGER IN SPAIN. 


A NUMBER of observers have gone back to 1848 to find 
a parallel to the present unrest in the domestic politics 
of Europe. A general railway strike in England and 
the threat of one in Ireland, a Russian Prime Minister 
assassinated, rioting in Northern France, Belgium, and 
Austria, and martial law over the whole of Spain—it 
is a catalogue to set everyone looking for the single 
unifying idea at work behind these phenomena. But 
the parallel with 1848 is deceptive, and the points of 
resemblance, as usual in these historical parallels, are 
less striking than the differences. The revolutions of 
1848 were political, and were all designed to capture the 
machinery of Government. But if the present disturb- 
ances in Europe have one feature in common, it is the 
discontent with political action and the desire to find a 
short cut. The revolutions in 1848, again, were black- 
coated ; but the unrest in 1911 has come from below. 
In 1848, the leaders of the popular movement were 
united, and had a very clear conception of what they 
wanted ; but the unrest of 1911 is distinguished by revolt 
against discipline and by divisions amongst the leaders. 
The railway strike in England has been a bombshell 
amongst trade-unionists; the General Federation of 
Labor, which has used, though it did not make, the 
popular uprising in France against the cost of living, is 
the bugbear of men like M. Jaures, who believe in 
organisation and Parliamentary action; in Spain the 
movement of the workmen at Bilbao found Sefior 
Lerroux and Barcelona cold and indisposed to join ; and 
even in Russia, the orthodox Revolutionaries have dis- 
owned connection with the assassin of M. Stolypin, 
because he violated their rules by his association with 
the police. Whatever test one applies, the parallel with 
1848 breaks down, except perhaps in one country. All 
the revolutions in 1848 threatened reigning houses. The 
unrest of 1911 threatens only one, the Bourbons of Spain ; 
but nothing could be stronger proof of the insecurity of 
the throne than that causes of unrest which in other 
countries have hardly affected the popularity of Ministers 
should in Spain threaten to shake a throne. 

Nearly every popular movement in Spain carries 
with it this menace. The labor troubles at Bilbao, which 
began at the beginning of this month, were purely 


economic, and did not differ, except that they were on a 
comparatively small scale, from the strikes in England. 





Some correspondents, it is true, have taken a different 
view, but there is no getting over the fact that when the 
strikes began, the Spanish Premier saw so little danger 
to the established political order that he counselled the 
employers to compromise with the strikers and make all 
the concessions that they could. Such advice is quite 
inconsistent with the view now taken by the Govern- 
ment, that the trouble is not economic at all, but revo- 
lutionary, and designed to overthrow the monarchy. At 
Pasajes the strike was checked at once through the action 
of the Governor, who persuaded the directors of the iron 
works there to reinstate some twenty-four German work- 
men who had been discharged as agitators. Had the em- 
ployers in other places been equally reasonable, the whole 
agitation would have subsided. But they were not, and 
instead of making terms, were insistent on their demands 
for troops. Even then, Barcelona remained quiet. Sud- 
denly, this week, the whole policy of the Government has 
been changed. The efforts after peace with the strikers 
were abandoned, and martial law was declared over the 
whole of Spain. It is impossible to accept the official 
explanations that are offered of this remarkable change 
of front. The grotesque stories of a great conspiracy at 
Barcelona are probably based on nothing more sub- 
stantial than the desire of the strikers in the north to 
induce Barcelona to make common cause with them. If 
that had any political significance, it was a con- 
spiracy against the authority of Lerroux, the all- 
powerful Radical Republican leader in Barcelona, who 
had set himself against a national strike. To declare 
martial law all over the country in these circum- 
stances was to commit the very blunder which Seior 
Canalejas had evidently foreseen and resolved to avoid. 
What drove him into it was certainly not the conspiracy, 
but the state of affairs in Morocco, and perhaps the 
influence of the Court. According to the correspondent 


” 


of the ‘‘ Kélnische Zeitung ’’ at San Sebastian, Spain 
has now more than 70,000 men in Morocco. The rest 
of her army numbers at the most 50,000 effectives. His 
declaration of martial law is nothing more nor less than 
a confession that the Government could not meet the 
manufacturers’ demands for troops, except by abandon- 
ing the campaign in Morocco. Unwilling to offend 
either the moneyed classes, which want troops in Spain, 
or the Court, which wants them in Morocco, he has taken 
the middle course of suspending all the constitutional 
guarantees, thereby transforming an economic into a 
definitely political discontent. 

Seior Canalejas is playing with fire, and he must 
know it. In other countries, Morocco is merely an inter- 
national problem which interests the masses only in so 
far as it threatens international peace. But for Spain, 
Morocco is a war, and an unpopular war, which is using 
up the best part of her army. Moreover, its origins are 
tainted. Two years ago a great defeat near Melilla 
threw the whole of Spain into a fury against the policy ’ 
of the Government. The cause of the war was the Sultan 
of Morocco’s refusal to confirm a mining concession to 
a Spanish company, granted by El Roghi, the Pretender. 
The heads of the company were the Count de Guell, a 
reactionary and ultra-clerical; the Duke of Tovar, a 
Court favorite; and the Count de Romanones, a pro- 
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fessing Liberal; while the Spanish Minister who called 
upon the Sultan to ratify the concessions obtained from 
the Pretender was Sefior Merry del Val, brother of the 
Secretary of State at the Vatican. These are still the 
elements which are at the back of the enterprise in 
Morocco; and they are deeply unpopular. Every 
Spaniard knows what, in France and Germany, only 
Social Democrats say, that the trail of finance is over 
it all. It is impossible to foretell how the desperate 
game that the Spanish Government is playing will end. 
The Spaniard is notoriously fickle and volatile in his 
politics, and it is clear that Sefior Lerroux had no hopes 
of the strike movement in Bilbao. But there are the 
materials of a conflagration, and if 1911 is to justify the 
parallel with 1884, it will be in Spain, and the occasion 
will be Morocco. 





M. STOLYPIN’S FAILURE. 


Ir would be an instructive inquiry which would seek to 
determine how often the peoples of the West have said 
that Russia had entered at last on the normal career of 
a European State. Our forefathers said it in the days 
of Peter the Great. It was said once more when the first 
Alexander joined the Allies to destroy Napoleon. Our 
fathers repeated it when the serfs were liberated. We 
said it ourselves when the first Duma met, and the more 
conservative among us said it most loudly of all as they 
watched M. Stolypin building up a seemingly solid 
road of middle courses. The revolution to all appear- 
ance had been crushed, while the worst excesses of the 
secret police and the extreme reaction were nothing but 
an evil memory. The mysterious crime which has ended 
the career of the man who alone imposed this moderate 
policy on all the forces of extravagance and strife, recalls 
us sharply from these prophecies. Russia is as far as 
ever from sliding quietly into the path of a normal 
European conservatism. The passions of the revolution 
and the reaction, the habits of a secret police which had 
become a licensed regiment of criminals, the long 
tradition of violence and ruthlessness in which an entire 
people has been trained, have still their influence to 
deflect the course of Russian history. How it will end 
no man can predict, but it will not resemble the quiet 
and orderly evolution of the Prussian State, which it 
would fain have taken for its model. That we must 
calculate on the incalculable, that we must expect the 
reappearance of this bloody thread of barbarism in the 
web of Russian destiny, is the moral of this murder, what- 
ever was its motive. 

The facts of the tragedy are inextricably obscure, 
and it is not likely that the world will ever learn the 
whole truth from the confessions of the assassin. One 
discerns in Bogroff a typical product of Russian con- 
ditions, so remote from our experience that he seems to 
be the invention of an unskilled romancer. What is 
certainly known of him is that he was a law-student of 
Kieff who affected revolutionary opinions, and was, in 
fact, deep in the confidence of the secret police, to whom 
he habitually denounced his simpler comrades of the 
University. By account he murdered M. 
Stolypin in order to rehabilitate himself with the 


his own 
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terrorists, who had begun to suspect his connection with 
the police. But one has only to recall the record of the 
police-terrorist, Azeff, to frame another theory of the 
There is little doubt that Azeff planned his 


murders and achieved them with ease, because his victims 


crime. 


were persons whom the inner ring of the secret police 
and the extreme reaction desired to have ‘‘ removed.’’ 
It is not impossible that M. Stolypin has fallen a victim 
to a similar plot. A man of middle courses makes 
enemies in both camps, and almost from his first ascent 
to power he had been the butt of the furious denuncia- 
tions of the more criminal reactionaries—the Jew-baiters 
whose ‘‘ pogroms ”’ he stopped, the ‘‘ true Russian men ”’ 
whom he deprived of their official subsidies, and the 
corrupter section of the bureaucracy whose robberies he 
exposed and checked. It is not impossible that Bogroff 
was the tool of this under-world. That he murdered at 
the bidding of the Revolutionary Socialists is, on the 
whole, the less probable theory. Their organisation had 
been shattered by the exposure of Azeff, and for nearly 
three years the policy of political murders seemed to 
have been abandoned. It is difficult to believe that this 
organisation, after a lesson so terrible in the treacheries 
and basenesses which lie in wait for the conspirator, 
could wittingly use as its instrument a detected police- 
spy. 

There is only one canon which an open-minded and 
objective criticism can apply to such a career as M. 
Stolypin’s. It must be judged by its results. We find 
no difficulty in accepting the flattering view of his per- 
sonality current among whether 
diplomatists or journalists, who had dealings with him. 
He had the magnetism which can communicate its own 
self-confidence; his record gives proof of a serene and 
distinguished personal courage, and we can readily be- 
lieve that even when he seemed to be infusing a species of 
dictatorship on Russia, he acted from disinterested and 
patriotic motives. 


most Englishmen, 


A man who concentrates in his own 
hands a degree of power so nearly absolute, stakes every- 
thing on success and gambles with the chances of politics 
and mortality. If fortune favors him, history will con- 
done the methods that he used, and see in his achieve- 
ment the proof of his sagacity. His aim seemed to be 
to intervene with his virile and opportunist tempera- 
nrent to establish order, prosperity, and a qualified modi- 
cum of liberty in a society torn by passions and idealisms. 
He had to deal with parties of which none alone seemed 
capable of power. The Liberal ‘“ Cadets’’ had blun- 
dered in an extraordinarily difficult crisis, and had con- 
trived to forfeit their repute as Moderates, while losing, 
at the same time, the sympathy and confidence of the 
Socialist Left. The Octobrist Conservatives had little 
backing in the country, and could not have won an elec- 
tion without the aid of a coup d’état. It is easy to follow 
the calculation which induced M. Stolypin to destroy the 
first and second Dumas, and to establish by an arbitrary 
decree a reactionary franchise which admitted of mani- 
pulation. The severity of his measures against all the 
advanced parties, and his wholesale proscription of the 
Socialist deputies of the second Duma were also at the 
moment natural items in a Conservative policy. He 
meant to end the revolutionary period, to clear the 
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atmosphere of wild hopes and panic fears, and to in- | 
augurate a period of slow progress and solid work. There | 


were elements of success on his side. The Russian tem- 
perament is capable of sudden heroisms and exaltations, 
but it is also subject to moral collapses and abject 
despairs. It lay prostrate under M. Stolypin’s rule, 


| 
| 
| 


and the young men who had spent their ardor in politi- | 
cal adventure flung aside their civic ideals and sought | 


relief in cynicism or in decadent art. A clever states- 
man might have used such a moment to inaugurate a 
period of moderate liberty, moderate constitutionalism, 
and material content. 


It is rather for his failure to use this propitious 


history will condemn M. Stolypin. 
tame and moderate Duma, but instead of using it to 
satisfy the tepid aspirations of the more comfortable 
classes, he treated it with a uniform contempt. He 
ignored its debates, disdained to reply to its feeble remon- 
strances, and legislated, when it suited him, over its head. 
He lost no occasion, moreover, of affirming, often in pro- 
vocative phraseology, the unlimited autocracy of the 
Tsar. The excuse of overt disorder for the maintenance 
of all the extra-legal machinery of courts-martial, states 
of siege and banishment by administrative decree, passed 
away comparatively early in his long lease of power. Yet 
to the last he refused to sweep away these remnants of the 
barbaric autocracy, and Russia is no nearer to the enjoy- 
ment of elementary civil liberties than she was when his 
Premiership began. It is only just to give him credit for 
checking the worst excesses of the reactionary clique. 
It was no small achievement to have stopped the semi- 
official massacres of Jews. If he could not adequately 
punish or wholly repress the criminal reactionary leagues, 
he was at least strong enough to require the Tsar to 
withdraw his public support from them. But, despite the 
disappearance of these scoundrels, the old cruelties of the 
prisons continued with hardly a check, and at no other 
period of modern Russian history could a more damaging 
indictment have been launched against the Government 
than the exposure of M. Stolypin’s treatment of political 
prisoners, which Prince Kropotkin published on the occa- 
sion of the Tsar’s visit to Cowes. The apologists of M. 
Stolypin defended his policy on the assumption that it 
aimed at establishing not, indeed, a Liberal State, but at 
all events, a reign of order and law under constitutional 
guarantees, on the model of bureaucratic Prussia. A 
policy of that type would have been capable of a plausible 
defence, even if it had involved an initial period of re- 
pression. But it was much less than this which M. Stoly- 
pin achieved, and we see no evidence tliat he had before 
him an ideal so relatively enlightened. He certainly 
sought to make the bureaucracy honest and efficient, and 
his work in exposing the corruption of high officials 
deserves the fullest recognition. But he was far from 
imitating the relative humanity and moderation of Prus- 
sian methods. He did nothing whatever to ensure to 
the accused a regular and honest trial. 
establish an honest police, but he meant to leave it abso- 
His plan, if it had 


succeeded, would have made him the civilian despot of 


lute, unchecked, and arbitrary. 


Russia, without a party, with nothing but a puppet 


He had procured a | 


| court intrigues from which he sought to raise it. 
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He wished to | 
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Parliament, and subject to the chance which might have 
given him a successor less strong and capable than 
himself. 

The failure of this policy stands evident to-day. 
M. Stolypin disdained to build up a party of order based 
on permanent guarantees of liberty. An assassin’s bul- 
let has ended the one thing which he did achieve—his 
own unchallenged mastery. If it is the more reactionary 
and the less masterful M. Kokovtsoff who is to succeed 
him, it is probable that the empire will slip rapidly 
backwards into the condition of instability and incessant 
One 


| permanent consequence alone will be left of M. Stolypin’s 
moment than for the violence of his beginnings that | 


long period of power—the destruction of the Russian 
“mir.’’ His name is associated by Western Liberals 
chiefly with the ruin of the democratic Duma. But we 
question whether in the end this violence of his struck 
so harshly at the deeper roots of Russian life as the 
breaking up of the village community. The commune 
undoubtedly stood in need of reform. It had encouraged 
a shiftless system of agriculture, and it acted as a check 
on individual enterprise among the peasants. But 
against these evils was to be set the fact that it ensured 
to every peasant his share in the land, provided for the 
orphan and the widow, and, above all, kept alive the 
spirit of mutual aid. It should have been easy to devise 
a wiser system of dividing the common lands, and to 
introduce in the old patriarchal foundation a modern 
system of co-operation. M. Stolypin has destroyed what 
never can be recreated. Everywhere the old communal 


‘ 


lands on the dissolution of the “ mir’’ are passing into 


The 
indebted peasants sell their patrimony, and drift into the 


the possession of the usurer and the dram-seller. 


towns to reinforce the industrial proletariate, or sink into 
the position of landless laborers. A conservative class 
of small proprietors is arising on the one hand, a great 
pauper horde is gathering on the other to swell the forces 
of some distant revolution. His warmest admirers can- 
not pretend that M. Stolypin has solved the problems 
of Russian misery. To our thinking, while we recognise 
his courage, his strength, and his goodwill, it seems pro- 
bable that he has only deepened the chaos, and destroyed 
the foundation on which a wiser statesman might have 
based the happiness and the progress of the Russian 
village. 





NORTH AMERICAN POLITICS. 
THERE has been no Silly Season this year either at home 
or abroad, either in the Old or the New World. The 
British public indeed has had so much to embarrass and 
alarm it during the holidays that we have paid scant 
attention to American politics. 
through a highly interesting period of transition. 
President Taft is now nearing the end of his first term 
of office. He began very badly ; for instead of redeeming 


Yet they are passing 


his pledge to reduce the cost of living by substantial 
| reductions of the tariff, he signed the Payne-Aldrich 
| tariff, which was as bad as its predecessor, being, in fact, 
"a revision by the old guard of Republican Protectionists 
in the teeth of Democratic and Insurgent opposition, 








After this blunder the President got a Tariff Board 
appointed, which was to prepare a scientific revision of 
the Tariff, and his administrators also instituted a series 
of prosecutions of the leading trusts. The public, how- 
ever, was not impressed. 
cesses at the elections. 


The Democrats won big suc- 
They control the House of 
Representatives, and in the next session they will also 
control the Senate. In the protracted session which 
ended last month, the Democrats, with the aid of the 
Insurgent Republicans, passed three Tariff Bills, one to 
reduce the wool schedules, another to reduce the cotton 
schedules, and a third to give a free list to farmers as 
a supplement to Reciprocity with Canada. The last two 
of these Bills were so hastily drawn that the President 
was probably justified in refusing to sign them. But in 
vetoing the Wool Bill, he haslaid himself open to a shower 
of criticism, from which he can hardly emerge unscathed. 
For the only reason which Mr. Taft can give for his 
action is that his Tariff Board will report at the end of 
the year, and that the public ought to wait for the report 
of its experts. To which Governor Harmon, one of the 
leading Democrats, replies that Mr. Taft needed no Tariff 
Commission’s Report ‘‘ when he promised a general 
reduction before his election, nor when he called the 
special session to keep the promise, nor when he signed 
the bill that broke the promise, nor when he confessed 
that the woollen and cotton goods duties were too high, 
nor when he made the agreement with Canada.’’ This 
is severe, but not unjust criticism, and yet (in spite of 
his clear abuse of the Veto power) it is possible that the 
President, in his breezy and good-tempered way, may 
somehow blunder out of his difficulties, and remain on 
good terms with the man in the street. 

In other respects President Taft has managed to 
retrieve his position in some measure. He has gained a 
moral hold upon the educated classes by his strenuous ad- 
vocacy of arbitration, both in the practical and successful 
business of settling the Newfoundland Fisheries dispute, 
and also in his project of a complete Arbitration Treaty 
with this country. In the second instance, unfortunately, 
he has met with at least a temporary defeat in the Senate, 
which is very jealous of its treaty-making rights. Besides 
this, President Taft gained a lot of credit by his Reci- 
procity Treaty with Canada. But here, again, fate has 
been unkind. The popularity of the treaty in the 
United States injured it in Canada. The Canadian 
Trusts have proved stronger than their brethren in the 
South. Mr. Borden has forced Sir Wilfrid Laurier to 
the polls, and has won a victory over the Grand 
Old Man of Canada. Whether this will operate as 
a check or as a stimulus to the Free Trade move- 
ment in the United States remains to be seen. But the 
probability is that, while it will injure and weaken Mr. 
Taft’s chances of reelection, it will improve the Demo- 
cratic prospects; and a Democratic victory will be a vic- 
tory for Free Trade. This being so, we can afford, while 
regretting Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s defeat, to accept it 
with philosophy and resignation as one of those evils out 
of which good may be expected to result. | 

The remarkable thing is that in spite of all his blun- 
ders, in spite of the distrust he has inspired in the old 
guard, in spite of the personal animosity of the Insur- 
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gents, President Taft is now regarded as practically cer- 
tain of re-nomination in the Presidential contest of next 


year. The attacks made upon him by Senator La 
Follette have somehow fallen flat. They are 
ascribed to personal rather than public reasons, 


and it is pointed out that Mr. La Follette is 
no better provided with economic principles than Mr. 
Taft himself. When either of them is pressed he talks 
vaguely about adequate or reasonable protection for 
American industries, based upon the difference in cost of 
production. One of President Taft’s favorite arguments 
for Reciprocity with Canada was that wages and cost of 
production were about as high in Canada as in the United 
States, so that no harm could result from the competition 
of Canadian with American industry. 

But the programme and prospects of the Democratic 
party are exciting more interest than Republican bicker- 
ings. Mr. Taft’s character and abilities have now been 
pretty accurately weighed and measured. Mr. Roose- 
velt has had his day. With his own hands and tongue 
he has placed himself upon the shelf. In an expressive 
phrase which he has probably used often enough of 
others, he is ‘a back number.’’ Mr. La Follette has 
been too clever by half. Senator Root can never be 
President because of his past as a corporation lawyer. 
Senator Aldrich is a Conservative of the Conservatives 
And he is so 
suspect that, with all his shrewdness and undoubted sin- 
cerity as a reformer of banking and currency, he will 


and a Protectionist of the Protectionists. 


have the utmost difficulty in getting his plan accepted 
by Congress. Among the possible candidates for the 
Presidency on the Democratic side, Mr. Bryan can now 
probably be put on one side. There is enough party 
feeling and desire for party success even in the compara- 
tively undisciplined ranks of the Democrats to prevent 
the deliberate choice of a man who has led them so often 
into defeat. Governor Harmon of Ohio is a Conserva- 
tive Democrat, the antithesis of Bryan ; but he does 
Probably 
the two most likely men are Mr. Woodrow Wilson and 
Mr. Underwood. Mr. Wilson is a man of much personal 


charm. 


not seem to possess the gift of magnetism. 


He is by all accounts an admirable orator, far 
superior to any of his competitors or opponents. He has 
behind him a distinguished academic career as a Pro- 
fessor of Political Science and as the President of a Uni- 
versity. He was elected Governor of New Jersey last 
year under conditions which proved his fine qualities 
Mr. Underwood has been 
leading the victorious Democrats in the House of Repre- 


sentatives, and he has led them to such purpose and 


as well as his popularity. 


with such skill that he is now generally recognised as 
one of the foremost politicians in the States. He is a 
business man, a steel manufacturer, with a thorough 
grasp, not only of the principles, but also of the detailed 
schedules of the tariff. Everyone admits that he has 
displayed sterling qualities as a parliamentarian. His 
speeches are always to the point and generally effective. 
But he cannot be called an orator, and, therefore, upon 
the whole, the political prophets point to Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson as the next Democratic candidate, and in all 
probability, therefore—in view of present political senti- 
ment—as the next President of the United States. 
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Life and Hetters. 


LORD ROSEBERY ON TOLERATION. 


Like the minister out of the pulpit, the politician is 
often seen at his best off the platform. If it is too much 
to say that Lord Rosebery is no longer a politician, he 
is at least on the reserved list, and unlikely, for the time 
being, to return to active service. The best part, it may 
be, has been left to him. Many a man has it in him to 
be a sufficiently capable official: what Lord Rosebery 
does without apparent effort, it is probable that no one 
but himself could do. He has an assured place among 
English men of letters; his Rectorial Address at St. 
Andrews was worthy of the speaker, the occasion, and 
the place. 

Perhaps only a Scotsman can experience to the full 
the charm of St. Andrews, its romance, its associations, 
the scent of the northern sea— 

**Romance, of wayward fancy bred, 
Across the seas may roam; 
And, wandering, miss the accustomed thread 

That weaves romance at home.” 
In Scotland, men need not go far afield to find it. Not 
an inch of their native earth but is haunted by it; and 
it has the singular power of entering into combination 
with the very qualities at first sight most foreign to it 
—industry, grit, perseverance, the powers which enable 
a@ man to carve out a career for himself in the world. 
The perfervidum ingenium of the race has inspired both 
its idealism and its realism. In most men these out- 
looks over life are mutually exclusive. The Scotsman 
unites them: hence his combined driving and staying 
power. ‘‘If it had pleased the Almighty to make not 
two, but twenty millions of Scotsmen,’’ said M. de Cir- 
court, ‘‘they would have conquered the world: and 
uncommonly hardly (he added) they would have used 
it.’’ 





The reasoned and qualified optimism of Lord Rose- 
bery’s Address, which is perhaps not in complete 
harmony with some of his recent utterances in other than 
academic subject-matter, represents in all probability 
more truly than the latter his genuine mind. This is 
as it should be. In the world of ideas a man of less 
detached temper than his may escape from the dust of 
party conflict into a serener air. Voices unheard in the 
shouting of the crowd speak to him; influences unfelt 
in the arena assert their power over his better self, 
and come to their own. ‘‘I remain in the conviction 
that, though individuals may suffer, when we take stock 
of a century at its end, we shall find that the world is 
better and happier than it was at the beginning.’’ Such 
an optimism is as far as possible removed from the easy 
assurance of Pangloss, that all is for the best in the best 
of all possible worlds. We have no reason to believe 
that the world in which we live is the best of all possible 
worlds ; and we have every reason for not believing that 
all is for the best in it. Such a belief does credit neither 
to the head nor the heart of those by whom it is enter- 
tained. But that the world is improving, though less 
rapidly than we could wish ; that the material and moral 
standards of life are rising, if slowly rising ; that, in the 
long conflict between light and darkness, the shadows 
are receding, and the vasti /uminis ore receiving increase 
—the facts indicate these conclusions so clearly that they 
cannot seriously be questioned. As a political philosophy 
pessimism is out of court. For the moment, as in our 
own time, the outlook may be dark. The outcome of 
the inevitable changes that are taking place in society is 
hidden from us: we know only that it seems improbable 
that they will take place without friction—at home up- 
heavals of labor ; abroad rumors, if no more than rumors, 
of wars. But the past is the key to the future. O passi 
graviora! When we remember that out of social con- 
ditions worse than our own, and out of conflicts more 
severe and more protracted than any which we are likely 
to be called upon to encounter, former generations have 
come out upon a higher level and into a sunnier air, we 
may take courage, ‘“‘ remembering this solemn truth, 
that a nation which preserves its faith in God and in 








itself can never fail, can never come to an ignoble end.”’ 
This is pre-eminently a man’s outlook—strong, direct, 
and sane. If it is that of our people, and we believe 
that it is so, we may sleep sound o’ nights. 

In spite of the reasons—and they were not all senti- 
mental—for doubting it, the Union proved the salvation 
of Scotland: it established, at least in the Lowlands, 
what the country had never till then known—the King’s 
peace. Hitherto, as in England before the Tudors, there 
had been “lords many”; nobles, chieftains, caterans, 
at feud with one another, uniting only to plunder the 
common man and oppose the public force; now there 
was one lord. We should not, indeed, have described 
the century which followed that event as one ‘‘ free from 
politics,’’ or as marked by “‘ the disappearance of party 
strife.’’ The Jacobite risings of 1715 and 1745 were the 
outcome and expression of deep-seated divisions. 
Culloden was the Harlaw of the eighteenth century ; the 
Treason Trials of 1794 and the Dundas despotism showed 
a state of things which, had the pressure not been re- 
laxed, could only have issued in an open conflict with 
the law. The dominant fact of the situation was that, 
in spite of these things, the prosperity of the country 
increased steadily ; agriculture advanced, industries were 
created, manners were civilised, the various arts of peace 
were successfully pursued. 

Parallel to and closely connected with the advance 
of prosperity and the suppression of lawlessness was the 
growth of toleration. It is one of the ironies of history 
that a temper so eminently Christian should have owed 
so little directly to Christianity ; that it should have been 
developed under the stress of political events, from fear, 
from necessity, often from religious indifference, rather 
than from the influence of the Gospel and the imitation 
of Christ. The inference is that the hard and fast 
division commonly drawn between the Church and the 
world is misleading; that God has worked in the past, 
and, it may be, is working in the present rather on what 
we should call natural than supernatural lines. Scottish 
religion, taken as a whole, has scarcely been dis- 
tinguished for toleration. Buckle has to go to the 
Spanish Inquisition to find a parallel to the tyranny 
of the Kirk-Sessions of the seventeenth century, and even 
later; nor does he credit the balance to the side of the 
former. The parallel, though plausible, is open to 
criticism. The Inquisition represented the clergy, the 
Kirk-Session the community; the one looked back, the 
other forward ; the former was deliberately wicked and 
cruel, the latter no more than oppressive and harsh. 
Both were bad, but there are degrees of evil. The little 
finger of the Papacy was heavier than the General 
Assembly’s loins. The times were evil, and their im- 
provement was due rather to the softening of manners 
than to the reformation of religion. By slow degrees 
the severity of the penalties for nonconformity decreased, 
and the area in which freedom was allowed grew larger. 
As early as the sixteenth century there was a tendency 
to construe heresy in terms of treason. It was because 
Mary Tudor refused to disguise the Smithfield burnings 
under this pretence that the epithet ‘‘ Bloody’’ has 
attached itself to her name. Arians were burned under 
James I. ; but public opinion would not have suffered the 
infliction of this punishment on Catholics or Puritans. 
Imprisonment and fine survived bodily penalties; civil 
disabilities survived imprisonment and fine. And each 
generation prided itself, in all good faith, on its tolera- 
tion, and condemned the oppressive legislation of the 
past. The philosopher will smile. But he may remem- 
ber that he, too, is human; and that a certain illusion 
is, it may be, a condition of our state. 

The battle of toleration is not over. The Roman 
Catholic Church is, and will long remain, a social and 
political force to be reckoned with; and, as a popular 
apologist has lately reminded us with characteristic 
ingenuity and earnestness, persecution is her funda- 
mental principle. That he has chosen a’ work of pious 
fiction as the vehicle of this reminder is immaterial : in 
our own time this startling doctrine has been advanced 
as boldly as in the Middle Ages by the canonists and 
theologians of the Church. How is the statesman to act 


| towards a religious society of this character, which asks 
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all, and gives nothing, and, under the pretext of 
liberty, demands an equality of rights, that, had it 
the power to do so, it would refuse, and, on its prin- 
ciples, be bound to refuse, to others? What, again, are 
the limits of divergent teaching and worship in the 
Reformed Churches? Are the trust deeds of the City 
Temple to be invoked against the New Theology? Are 
the blasphemy laws to be set in force? How are we to 
deal with an anti-social propaganda, such as Mormonism ? 
Is the National Church to be medievalised? Is Mr. 
Thompson to deny miracles? Is Lord Halifax to teach 
a doctrine indistinguishable from Transubstantiation ? 
Is the Bishop of Hereford to advocate an open, the 
Bishop of Winchester, a close communion? The list 
might be extended; but sufficient instances have been 
given to show the nature of the possible and actual 
questions that have to be met? 

It is probable that they will, and desirable that 
they should, be dealt with on practical rather than 
speculative, on political rather than theological lines. 
This does not mean that they will be met irrespective 
of religion. The reverse is the case. Theology is 
abstract ; religion, like life, concrete. And religion must 
come through, and be given with life; if it comes in any 
other way, it is neither religious nor living: ‘‘ He is not 
the God of the dead, but of the living. Ye, therefore, do 
greatly err.’’ The community has a duty towards its 
weaker members; it must enforce a certain standard of 
decorum ; it cannot permit enthusiasts under color of 
their own liberty to encroach on that of others, to injure 
or insult their fellow-citizens, to endanger the public 
peace. The wise statesman, here as elsewhere, will dis- 
trust logic, knowing that, as its premises are no more 
than approximate, the more rigorously he reasons from 
them the more erroneous his conclusion will be. He 
will not pledge himself on abstract grounds to a policy 
of non-intervention ; this might well be propter vitam 
vivendi perdere causas, and defeat its own end. But still 
less will he allow himself to be driven by panic or 
temporary inconvenience into one of repression. In 
politics, as in business, gains and losses counterbalance 
one another; a present loss is often the condition of a 
greater future gain. He will have faith in ideas,’ and 
in the power of truth to hold its own in the long run; 
he will not look too eagerly for immediate results or 
direct returns. Rather, he will take large views. He 
will live in the present; but he will live in it as one 
mindful both of the past and of the future: for him the 
present is, as it were, a medium in which these are com- 
bined and set before the mind. Thus he may hope to 
correct that narrowne’~ of horizon which, especially in 
middle age, is apt to contract the outlook and paralyse 
the energy of men engaged in public affairs. ‘‘ There 
are ages and cycles in history. The man who judges 
from a lustre should enlarge his range. He may live 
under a cloud for a moment; but he should raise his 
eyes to the hills and remember the eternities. Lift up 
your hearts; for the world is moving onwards. Its 
chariot wheels may crush for the moment; but it does 
not move to evil: it is guided from above; and guided, 
we mav be sure, with wisdom and goodness, which can- 
not fail.”” 





“THE GENERAL READER.” 


Mr. BranpFrr Matruews has been enunciating in the 
“North American Review’’ that books which are to be 
published ought to be written for the benefit of the 
reader. This statement is not on the face of it para- 
doxical, but it will be rank heresy to those who blame 
the public for not bowing down before the sacrosanctity 
of the “serious’’ author. He admits that “a book 
ought to be rich with the full flavor of the author’s per- 
sonality; primarily, it ought to express him—but secon- 
darily ’—and this is Mr. Brander Matthews’s point—“ it 
is for the sole benefit of the reader.’’ The writer has not 
continued his argument as far as it might profitably have 
been taken; and in omitting to state a certain impor- 
tant qualification, he has, we venture to think, shown 
himself characteristically American. 














To distinguish—and it is necessary to distinguish— 
there are at least two separate reasons why authors fail 
to find favor with the general reader. First—and this 
is the case which Mr. Matthews seems to consider— 
there are authors who have every qualification for writ- 
ing except that they cannot write. (We shall explain 
our meaning more exactly.) Secondly, there are authors 
who, in the ordinary literary sense of the term, can write, 
who have gathered knowledge and formed seriously- 
grounded opinions about life, who are nevertheless so 
out of touch with the broad, common interests of men, 
that they invariably fail to make a strong emotional or 
imaginative appeal. 

Every reader is acquainted with the tiresome writer 
who has a great deal to say but labors infinitely in the 
saying of it. In a crude, energetic, excessively eulogised 
novel recently published in America—‘‘ Queed ’’—we 
were introduced to an economist engaged upon a work 
so learned that he knew there were only three persons 
in America capable of understanding it. There is, doubt- 
less, something to be said for an appreciative audience 
of three; but it is safe to assert that even the exact 
sciences might be made more widely intelligible. We 
are, however, thinking primarily of those studies which 
have some claim to rank as literary studies. It is through 
literature that the historian, the biographer, the sociolo- 
gist, and the philosopher must make their contributions 
to knowledge. Yet how much research and how much 
acute thinking are wasted because the student has not 
the means of making his subject alive for others, has 
not the reconstructive imagination by means of which 
truth is communicated! It is because he cannot write. 

But this being able to write is not a matter of put- 
ting words and clauses together with correctness and 
elegance. That much the mere scholar generally under- 
stands, and it is because he thinks it sufficient that he 
fails. What is wanted is a quality of mind which is too 
often excluded from the specialist by his habit of 
thought. “ A few years of journalism,’ said Mr. W. B. 
Yeats on one occasion, “is an invaluable discipline for 
the man of letters.’’ No one is more fully alive to the 
defects of journalism than Mr. Yeats—its frequent 
looseness, prejudice, obviousness, and dissipation of 
interest. But, in spite of that, he saw that the good 
journalist’s faculty of addressing himself directly to the 
subject in hand, of stating it clearly and in its essentials 
without waste of words, of so escaping his own parti- 
cular mould of thought that he may be easily intelligible 
to a variety of minds, required a discipline and a 
broadening invaluable to the man who really has some- 
thing to say. The specialist is inclined to lack the broad 
outlook of one who is interested in many things; he 
acquires a jargon of his own; his mind runs in the nar- 
row channel to which that jargon corresponds; the lan- 
guage he uses becomes stilted and dead. There is no 
tonic in the truths he tries to proclaim, no relevance to 
the rest of knowledge. In other words, what he has to 
say may be scientifically valuable, but he fails to convey 
it to any but his fellow-specialists. 

Mr. Brander Matthews points out that the great 
students are those who have combined the Teutonic 
thoroughness with the French comprehensiveness and 
lucidity. Gibbon and Mommsen are the great examples 
to which he points. England surely has been very rich 
in writers thorough and lucid, but we may observe that 
they follow rather the eighteenth-century tradition, with 
its intelligible common-sense, than the romantic or trans- 
cendental influence, with its mysticism and obscurity. 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, the most lucid of 
philosophers, are scarcely easier to follow than John 
Stuart Mill, Huxley, and Leslie Stephen. But it is 
hardly necessary to enter a caveat against supposing that 
lucidity of expression is precisely proportional to clear- 
ness of thought. The philosophy of Kant did not admit 
of the simple language of Hume, and T. H. Green and 
Mr. Bradley are not to be blamed if they are more diffi- 
cult to understand than Sir Leslie Stephen. 

There is the second aspect of the question, which is 
of special importance at a time when we are constantly 
told that the public is indifferent to the finest creative 
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literature now produced. The fault may be with the 
public, or it may be with the authors. It is worth 
remembering that this is a time when special forms of 
expression are being made to do work which once be- 
longed to other forms. Fiction, for example, is being 
made to carry the load of philosophic psychology, of 
poetry, of the economic, moral, or political treatise. 
Drama is often used as a vehicle for truths which were 
once left to the pulpit, the political platform, or the 
lecture-hall. Both of them, in the case of the extreme 
realists, are being used as the store-room or the dissecting 
chamber of the experimental scientist. Supposing that 
an author’s facts are supremely important, his discern- 
ment most acute, his ideas significant, still, before we 
condemn the public unheard, we are compelled to ask 
of him: Have you given to this material a form 
which it will accept? Have you addressed the public in 
a language which has a wide human appeal? Are you, in 
fact, a master of that higher technique which implies 
an understanding, not only of the fine essences of truth, 
but the broad, common facts of human nature? It is just 
because they are not masters of this higher technique 
that many exponents of so-called ‘‘ intellectual fiction ’’ 
and “‘ intellectual drama ’’ are doomed to failure. 

And it is here that there must be entered a qualli- 
fication, without which we shall fall into the direst 
abyss of Philistinism. It must not be forgotten that 
what are now the commonplaces of culture were once 
the unintelligible obscurities of a sage. Much that we 
now apprehend at a glance, all that makes our cultural 
birth-right, was only acquired by slow and arduous pro- 
cesses, in which the pioneers were laughed to scorn. The 
original mind sees things in a new light, and his language 
is to us strange and unfamiliar, and we do not learn it 
till our eyes and ears have become accustomed. And 
there are others who do not stand conspicuously in the 
main stream of mental progress, who, nevertheless, re- 
mote and perhaps secluded as they are, have a vision 
rarefied, subtle, strange not only in their own times, 
but for all times. Those men have their own communi- 
cation to make to those anxious to add to the fineness 
of their perception, or merely perhaps to the oddness of 
experience. If some sting of truth reaches the mind 
through writing obscure to the general, through language 
which may be barbarous in form, an author has justified 
himself; and it would be idle to follow Mr. Brander 
Matthews in his quotation from the ever pleasing 
Lord Chesterfield—‘‘ Speak the language of the com- 
pany you are in; speak it purely and unloaded with 
any other.’’ For after all, is it not open to the author 
to choose his company? If his receptions are ill-attended, 
that may not reflect ill on those who accept the invita- 
tion. Not everyone will read the poems of Mr. 
Doughty ; Mr Doughty has made it hard for them; but 
if they do, they are repaid. Not everyone will tolerate 
the finesse of Mr. Henry James, against whom, we fancy, 
Mr. Matthews is inveighing. But among those who can 
understand him, assuredly Mr. James is in very good 
company. 





A MOTHER IN ISRAEL. 


It was once the writer’s lot to spend seven years of life 
in more or less acute conflict with a good and wise 
woman. Let this be put down once for all. She was 
the owner of a large landed property in the West of 
England, who had married, en secondes noces, a solicitor 
in a neighboring town. They divided their time between 
this town and the remote village, every acre and inch 
of which they owned, with the souls appertaining there- 
unto. It was to all intents and purposes a feudal com- 
munity. The people were adscripti gleba, bound to the 
soil by a hundred ties, and in their heart of hearts could 
imagine no worse calamity than to have to go. Asa 
matter of fact, they never did go—the one case which 
we remember of anybody going issued in a tragedy. 
They grumbled and remained—they passed their lives 
in a state of intense chronic grumbling and irritation, 
but still they stayed. The time we speak of was twenty 





years ago, but they are there still. The lawyer, almost 
glorified into a squire, has long been with the saints; 
when his wife follows him, it will be a bad thing for the 
fantastic little community over which they ruled. 

As, for various reasons, she had no intercourse with 
any of the neighboring great houses, she was able to 
devote her whole time and thought to the building-up 
of the perfect village community, to seeing that they 
all had excellent houses, good water, no other kind of 
drink, lessons in singing, instruction in all kinds of 
musical instruments, reading rooms, church services, and 
all possible means of moral and spiritual improvement. 
This was her undivided thought and task. Scenes of 
social brilliance indeed had a great attraction for her, 
but they were recognised as being outside of practical 
politics. It was a sight to see her bend her whole body, 
and then break into a pleased hysterical laugh as the 
great lady of the country-side extended two fingers to 
her at the one garden-party of the year. She, however, 
made a point of calling her simply by her husband’s 
name, not by the double-barrelled name, consisting of the 
appellations of her two successive spouses which she her- 
self assumed. ‘‘ If the first name had been her father’s 
name, the case would be different,’’ the great lady 
pronounced. From these mounts of vision (infrequent 
peaks, rari montes, mounts and marvels indeed) the 
Lady Bountiful of our village descended refreshed for 
the conflicts of the plain. 

We see the village now as on the first day we saw 
it. We can call up every house of it, the prosperous, 
contented cottages on either side of the one long street; 
the ivy-covered, disused schoolroom, in which service was 
held on Sunday afternoons—the Parish Church was 
three miles away—the ‘‘ Clarendon Arms,” a truly 
deserted inn, converted intoa Temperance Hotel, in which 
the landlord sat solitary, sadly grumbling the livelong 
day (within whose hospitable walls we ourselves, by the 
way, sojourned some two or three years, the idea being 
in this way to compensate the landlord, at least in part, 
for his vanished income), the blacksmith’s forge, the new 
church rising in its expensive magnificence (a magnifi- 
cence which was the cause of many heart-burnings in 
minds divided between a frugal carefulness with regard 
to money and a native love of splendor)—it was like 
the church at Brou to which came “German masons, 
smiths from Spain’’—the comfortable village club, 
with its two rooms, the upper devoted to draughts, 
dominoes, and bagatelle, the lower to journalism; last, 
but not least, the feudal hall itself, with its pleasant 
garden, and neat Gothic ruin erected on the lawn to 
impart a touch of venerable antiquity to the scene. 

We remember as if yesterday our introduction to the 
hall. It was a luncheon, one of the first of many such 
in which it was our lot to participate. The conversation 
at these meals breathed an atmosphere of pseudo- 
learning which we have never met with elsewhere, before 
or since. The following is a transcript, verbatim et 
hiteratim, of a fragment of talk from that far-off lunch- 
table stamped on our memory after many years :-— 


Hostess: ‘‘ There are three great families of 
European languages. The Teutonic, the Slavonic, 
the . . . The Slavonic, the Teutonic— The third 


escapes me at this moment . . .’’ 


Writer (suggesting tentatively): ‘‘ Is it perhaps the 
Latin? ”’ 

Hostess: ‘‘ No, no. The Teutonic, the Slavonic 

. I have a book (rising from table), I know it’s 
somewhere in the house. I’ll go and find it . . .’’ 

Host: ‘‘ Sit down, my dear, sit down. Wait till 
after lunch.”’ 

Hostess: ‘‘I’ll look out the book this afternoon. 
The Teutonic, the Slavonic . . .” 

Host: ‘‘ Where would you place the French?” 

Writer: ‘‘ I think it must belong to the third class. 
I should hardly call it either Teutonic or Slavonic.” 

Hostess: ‘‘ We want the book. I'll find it after 
lunch.”’ 

On another occasion we remember her remarking 
that, when in Switzerland, she found she had to converse 
with the learned men in Latin, as they knew no English, 
and her own conversational French was hardly equal to 
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so great a burden. This remark filled us with amaze- 
ment, but subsequent light was thrown upon it by the 


practice, which she invariably followed when people were | 


coming to dinner, of learning by heart the Latin names 
of the orchids on the table, having first been ccached 
up by the gardener, and then detailing them with great 
fluency and rapidity to the astonished guests. 

In the days before the rupture, the writer often took 
part in these kind hospitalities. In the evening the pro- 
gramme was as follows. Dinner was at seven—a very 
simple meal, with perhaps a glass of good wine, 
‘* Amontillado, you know, that gouty people are very 
fond of.’’ This was followed by dummy whist, at which 
the writer and the hostess invariably lost, owing to her 
complete inability to lead trumps. One, moreover, was 
liable to unexpected rebukes. Having one evening 
innocently remarked, ‘‘ Very little chance for us this 
time! ’’ we were saluted at the end of the hand with the 
remark, “If you hadn’t told that untruth, we should 
have got the trick.’’ At half-past nine there was tea, 
after which the host would remark in a very stately tone, 
“We'll excuse you.’’ By the way, they both usually 
described attending Divine Service as ‘“‘ patronising 
Church.’’ ‘‘I don’t think we shall patronise Church 
this morning,’’ they would say. 

Amid many discouragements this Mother in Israel 
was indefatigable in good works. We see her now at 
choir practices, and directing the operations of the village 
band. We hear her impressive tones in the Sunday 
School, ‘‘ How many Persons in the Godhead, Thomas 
Myers?’’ We behold her with the inward eye distri- 
buting tracts which are received with civil indifference. 
She was accustomed, in season and out of season, to 
warn, correct, exhort, reprove the villagers. In visiting 
the sick, she invariably told them that their illness was 
all their own fault. ‘‘ If people will walk through wet 
grass, they must expect to get a chill,’’ she would say. 
Delinquents were ruthlessly excluded from teas and 
treats. ‘‘ The bad are not to be treated the same as the 
good,’’ she would say; ‘‘ they won’t be hereafter, and 
I don’t see why they should be here.’’ She would invite 
people to the Easter Communion. ‘‘ There’s no reason 
why So-and-so shouldn’t break through a rule for once,”’ 
she would say. These activities were hereditary. Her 
mother, Mrs. Welsh, would look at offending villagers 
with eyes that pierced through them and say, ‘‘ God 
will judge you.’’ The old Squire, a less positive spirit, 
would remark, ‘‘ Well, well.’’ 

Her instinctive view of things was probably the 
hereditary Tory and Anglican view of the squirearchy, 
but this had been modified by her marriage with a self- 
made man, a Mid-Victorian Liberal, and a convert 
doubtfully reclaimed from Dissent. We remember 
attending a Radical meeting at which she occupied the 
very centre of the platform, while her husband took the 
chair. Speeches were made by a Minister in the present 
Cabinet and by a distinguished Ambassador. The day 
before, we had happened to mention a book by the latter 
to the Chairman, who had never heard of it, nor indeed 
of the subject with which it deals. We were sur- 
prised to hear him in his opening remarks refer to “the 
distinguished author of that work, which is a household 
word wherever the English language is spoken.’’ The 
meeting passed off with the greatest success, and after 
the illustrious guests were gone, their hostess re- 
marked, as she unbent from the rigor of entertaining, 
“* Tt’s all very well, you know, but who are to be hewers 
of wood and drawers of water? ’’ 

Her religious views were very simple. ‘‘ The 
Roman Catholics are so ignorant, you know, are they 
not? praying to the Virgin Mary; and as to the Dis- 
senters, I’m sure I don’t know what they do want.” 
She had no head for theological differences. We remem- 
ber her closing some discussion by remarking with pious 
irrelevance, ‘‘ Whom should we trust to, if not to God? ’’ 
The low attainments of the population in religious know- 
ledge were a constant trouble to her. ‘‘ Would you 
believe it? I asked my parlormaid after prayers, who 
David was,’’ and she said, ‘‘ The King of Egypt.’’ The 
cause of the rupture between the writer and the subject 
of these lines may here be set down. Of course, it was 





but the pretext, the climax of a long series of disagree- 
ments. It must be admitted that he was a very recal- 
citrant subject of her benevolent despotism. ‘“ If I can go 
to bed at ten o’clock, why can’t you?’’ he was once 
asked. The idea was the likelihood of fire if all lights 
were not extinguished by ten o’clock. Another cause 
of irritation was his practice of getting books from 
circulating libraries. It was a great tenet that these 
were a chief source of infection, by means of which dis- 
ease was spread all over the country. He likewise 
turned a deaf ear to her earnest request that he should 
take singing lessons. Still, with all these differences, 
we jogged on. She at last developed a habit of picking 
up sermons of all sorts, which she wished read to the 
villagers.  ‘‘ Here is an excellent sermon on imprudent 
marriages,’’ she would say; ‘‘ it is most important that 
young people should be warned against imprudent 
marriages, is it not?’’ The climax was reached when 
she sent a mouldy old volume, written by a very old- 
fashioned Dissenting minister, with a sermon marked, 
which she requested the Curate to deliver on Easter 
Day. The latter, who was of unbending if somewhat 
Rabelaisian orthodoxy, returned it with a politely but 
firmly-worded note which put an end to any further 
intercourse between them. 

As we have said, she was a good and a wise woman. 
She lived among her people and devoted herself to them. 
Her great aim was to keep them in the country. 
She wished the young men to be steady, to have their 
minds occupied with healthy things—music, wood- 
carving, gardening, to marry early, and to have decent 
houses to live in. She had this treasure in an earthen 
vessel, and the people, while ceaselessly criticising the 
vessel, were fully aware of the existence of the treasure. 
In spite of constant friction, they appreciated her efforts 
for their good. 

The dispossessed publican, for instance, would 
lament his fate for hours. He would stand at the door 
of his deserted inn on Sundays, and exclaim ‘‘ Hypo- 
crites! hypocrites!’’ as the people went by to church. 
Yet, amid all his bewailings, he retained a real affection 
for his old mistress. The vagaries by which she made her- 
self conspicuous were a grief to him. He had, moreover, 
a great belief in her power of getting her own way. 
** Ah! sir,’’ he remarked one day to the Curate; ‘‘ you 
may forgive a few their sins, but you’ll never get the 
better of Mrs. Baines.’’ 





THE LURE OF THE HOP. 


A MONTH ago we walked in the tall aisles of the hop 
garden. The laborious pergola of the pleasaunce was 
rendered there with an airy joy, of which the rose tree 
is incapable, and it was multiplied to infinity. The hop 
blossoms shook their golden curls in the sunshine, but 
threw down a checker of shadows that gave us welcome 
refuge from the heat of the day. The culture of the 
hop keeps the red earth wonderfully clean of weeds, but 
also very rich in the potency of growth. The great bines 
seemed to have been fed by Mr. Wells’s wonderful food 
of the gods, and where here and there a plantain seed 
had escaped attention it shot up into grain-bearing heads 
of nearly a yard in length. The first feeling was one of 
wonder that a single summer should have woven in an 
English field a jungle five yards high; then the aroma 
and the silence of the place shut out all sense of climate 
or geography. The green bines and the sun-flecked soil 
tried to whisper their secrets of fertility and growth, but 
the soporific fragrance of the blossoms overhead became 
the pervading influence. The labors of those who hoed 
the aisles and flung showers of sulphur up the pergolas 
was over. The garden paused, and held its breath for 
the last ripening of the golden tassels and the coming 
bustle of the harvest. There was no better place than 
that for a solitary one to rest and imbibe peace. 

Now, the hop does better work than the solacing 
of single, infrequent worshippers. It is at home to the 
multitude. Hundreds of town-bleached men and thin- 
faced women are drawn by the annual magnet of work 
to do, and are taking under the blue sky the fragrant 
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breath of the hop. The change in them has every year | 
been so striking that the hop fields are prescribed as 
health resorts for those who can have the Scottish moors | 
or the breezes of Biarritz whenever they will—those who | 
live in wide and lofty houses the year round, and to 
whom a new kind of field is no wonderland. In order | 
to yield its full effect, the hop cure ought, beyond doubt, 
to be preceded by a year between the walls of an East- 
end alley. There the wisp of last year’s harvest grows 
each month more and more smoky, loses more and more 
of its subtle virtue. The memory of the blue sky grows 
dim, and when the prison doors are opened at the end 
of a year, all comes back with the freshness of a new 
world, of which half the glories were not told. It is by 
no means an idle holiday, but the people who make it 
could not enjoy the pleasures of far niente. It is an 
expedition in search of treasure, a step back into the 
golden age when men won their living straight from the 
wilderness, which gave each man his due without robbing 
the next. Instead of having to beg for work which, 
when found, presents us with no satisfactory reason why 
it should be done, here we meet a man glad to welcome 
us and eager to set us going on a job of obvious neces- 
sity. By subduing this jungle of snake-twisted poles 
and putting this fruit of the Hesperides into bags, we 
are actually creating wealth, of which a little drops into 
our own pockets, not so much as wages as a share in the 
enterprise. 

The glory of it all is that this is a family expedition, 
a march out into the country with bag and baggage, 
children, and the baby. If we were going to stay in the 
country for ever we should not go better equipped. How 
much more adventurous than seeing Father go off cross 
by the workmen’s train, to return, still more cross, long 
after the children are in bed. We shall not come back 
to-night, nor for many more nights. We are off to a 
region where there are no workmen’s trains, not even 
street lamps, and the imagination reels at what may 
follow from that. Night is one of the most wonderful 
of nature’s periods, and millions of human beings do not 
know properly what it is like. Moths of great size and 
vigor come dashing out of the night to fry themselves 
in the camp fire; their eyes glow like live coals, and 
their wings quiver as though they were angry with us 
for coming. Then there is the hoot of the owls, so like 
an engine whistle and yet so different. Sometimes it is 
far away, like someone lost in the dark, sometimes so near 
overhead as to make us jump. We can make them be- 
lieve that in town, but they will not believe about the 
grubs that walk through the hedges carrying electric lamps 
with them to show where they are going. Bats are as 
common as sparrows, and need to be as common with so 
many moths about. The wonder of a bat never strikes 
us till we pick one up dead, or, better still, a live one, with 
its tiny miniature clinging to its breast. 

Yes; the hop is at home to the multitude. It is her 
chief glory that she can entertain so many. The country 
has plenty of solitary joys, caresses, and benefits for the 
favored few. These would be too trying for the pale 
townsman who accepts the autumn invitation to the 
hop-garden. When the poles are down and the bins set 
to receive the crop, the field’ takes on the appearance of 
a factory. It is a sort of compromise between town and 
country. The quick town banter flies about. The mood 
is a town one rather than rural. Flora is an indulgent 
hostess willing to entertain but ignored by her guests, 
who have brought their own amusements. The hops are 
being plucked by some fingers that have plucked rabbit 
skins, one of the most horrible trades that the towns 
have invented. The magic of the golden blossoms are 
certain to win their way to the individual soul, but there 
is a communal gloss that affects to repel it. By day and 
at night the workers keep up their spirits with songs of 
the music-hall, with dance and carousal. Nature has to 
conquer them in bulk or not at all. She showers bless- 
ings upon them without acknowledgment, bronzes and 
tones them, plumps up the babies, gets the boys’ and 
girls’ lungs open, sends the expedition home, like Ben- 





jamin and his brethren, with more treasure than they 
wot of tied in their sacks. You may even hear these 


sybarites grumbling at the airiness of their quarters and 
fearing to catch cold from so much working in the open. 
As for the “ nippers,” there is no knowing what has 
come over them. They are three times more trouble to 
hold in than they were in Paradise Court. The end of 
the harvest comes, and the army goes off singing. You 
might think that it was glad to get away. Be sure, 
however, that it will remember, not the songs of the year 
that it sang at the bins, but the hundred-and-one things 
scarcely spoken of when seen. The sky will be bluer, the 
trees taller, the meadows greener, when seen from town 
than they are here. 

It is surprising that we do not hear of any stragglers 
from the hopping army staying among the fields when 
the others go home. The economic encouragement is 
wonderfully rare, the difficulties in the absence of en- 
couragement very great. The country as at present 
managed does not want permanent labor. No one would 
be permitted by the local authorities to live in the hop 
sheds all the year round, and other cottages are not to 
be had. If they were, it is improbable that the whole 
army of hoppers would provide one of them with a 
tenant. They are not among the townsmen (though the 
latter are a numerous class), who desire to get back to 
the land. They are strictly pic-nickers, eager not to 
miss their annual self-supporting holiday, but just as 
glad to get home again. The nights are getting cold 
and dark and damp, and it is just at the close of summer 
that the towns call most. We all of us feel that. The 
literary institutes are arranging their programmes, 
debating societies are bursting with suppressed oratory, 
reading circles and libraries fling open the gates of magic 
lands. The one curse of the country, its social dulness, 
is most apparent at the beginning of the long nights. 
The hoppers are not the only visitors to the country 
who have to take their own amusements with them. The 
true back-to-the-land enthusiast perhaps finds the long- 
ing most keen just now. He ought to be doing his 
double digging now for the wonderful crops of next 
year. But until he makes his wrench and gets away, 
he is far too town-tied to go hopping. _It is the least 
agricultural of all our cockneys that are lured out by the 
magic of the hop-picking. It is their supreme bonne 
bouche before girding themselves for the winter. 





Short Stndies. 


MASTERS OF THE NIGHT. 


Gory of sun over short green turf, of filmy clouds across 
a deep blue sky, of shifting lights upon murmuring 
water—hum of insect, song of bird—these are the river’s 
gifts by day. Idly the stream drones in and out between 
low, winding banks; from the banks a shadow world is 
reflected in clearness of the water, each unsubstantial 
branch, each blade of grass, shows sharply definite— 
indeed, the water seems to lend intensity of coloring to 
brown and green alike. Insects innumerable make 
holiday during these afternoons of sunshine; their hum, 
and the song of distant birds, are one with the river’s 
melody. 

Comes dusk, and the river has a more subtle charm— 
mystery of breeze through hidden trees, of murmuring 
water lost to sight, of singing birds, invisible yet close 
at hand. In that half-light before rising of the moon, 
when trees and bushes take fantastic shapes, looming 
through shadow, the river folk creep out—masters of the 
night, they claim the river as their own with setting of 
the sun, and man, at last, must confess himself outdone. 
Each bird, each insect, is wiser than he when twilight 
creeps over the land; when eerie sounds echo from the 
distant copse, and dead leaves move like crackling paper, 
although the wind has died. Otter, badger, fox, and 





many a night-flying bird, come to their own during 
these nocturnal hours; safe from man’s intrusion, they 
; hold high revel by the river from sunset till sunrise. 
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Murmur of water grew louder; all color faded from 
the river banks. It was the reign of sombre tints—of 
grey moths flitting ghost-like across dim water, of field 
and hedgerow wrapped in gauzy covering. No breeze 
stirred through the trees, or moved the rushes by the 
bank, and as yet the birds were silent ; nevertheless from 
out of the dusk came a strange volume of sound—song of 
bird, hum of insect, rustle of leaf, all softened, it 
seemed, to a mystic melody—the night song of the 
country that few men hear. 

Dusk deepened. The copse on the side of the hill 
became elusive, vaguely brown; soon it lost shape and 
coloring both, was wrapped in gathering shadows. From 
these shadows, a reddish form stole out, and made its 
way towards the uplands—the fox, “ red wood-dog”’ of 
the gipsies, was abroad, and before long his three hollow, 
regular notes rang out clear through the stillness. 
Light grew still more dim, and bushes close at hand 
took strange shapes; they seemed to loom forward, 
ghostly visions through the shade. 

Thus the river woke to new life. From his hover 
beneath the gnarled roots of a willow tree, the otter 
stole out, and dropped gently into the water ; swimming 
against the current, his brown, supple back was soon lost 
to sight. A tall, grey fisherman stalked to the water’s 
edge—the heron, intent upon his angling—while, heed- 
less of their enemies, the fish began to rise. Trout glided 
into the shadows, feeding upon grey moths, while in the 
jackhole beneath the red clay hollows big pike stirred 
lazily. In the dim light there was movement upon the 
bank, stealthy sounds on land and in the water, while 
from the hidden trees owls called ceaselessly—an inter- 
change of long-drawn, melancholy sounds. 

With rising of the moon, the night became coldly 
brilliant; a broad bar of silver lay across the river, 
although the further banks were wrapped in shadow 
still. Soon the copse upon the hill came into vague form 
once more, while contrasts of light and shade showed 
more marked than during the day; moonlight on the 
river grew and broadened, beneath it the water shone 
like quicksilver. There were sounds, elusive, on the 
shadowed bank ; a dark form glided through long grass, 
then took to the water—the otter, on his cautious 
journey towards a neighboring salmon pool. Moonlight 
caught the hair upon his back, it glistened wet and 
dark ; his snake-like head could be seen, the sweep of his 
tail. Swimming with head just above the water, he 
passed from moonlight into shadow, following each curve 
of the current; long afterwards there came a shrill 
whistle from far down the river, where a successful fisher- 
man called to his mate. In dewy fields above the river, 
rabbits were abroad ; a hare stole out of her “ form,’’ and 
limped towards the uplands. Overhead there was swish 
of hidden wings; beneath, in the river, “ plop’’ of rising 
trout—such sounds, beneath cold light of the moon, 
seemed to hold curious significance ; they were uncanny 
as the outlines of those lean willows which bent, gnome- 
like, above the whitened river. 

Night, by the riverside, gave birth to many a 
strange illusion; murmur of wind through trees, 
although all wind had sunk, crackling of twigs by foot- 
steps, although no feet had passed. Mystery clung to 
the river during these hours of gauzy moonlight; the 
mystery of hidden distances, of sounds that, coming from 
darkness, were lost in darkness again. Man, by the 
riverside at night, is an alien, an intruder—during the 
day he may be at no conscious disadvantage among the 
river folk, but when night comes his reign is over, his 
limitations are then defined with strictness. One, per- 
haps, knows the foxes’ earth, away in the copse ; another 
has traced the otter to his hover, and seen the dark 
head peer out, nostrils twitching, eyes alert. So one 
knows this, and one knows that, yet the total of our 
knowledge concerning creatures of the night—it is not 
great. Nature’s secrets are still her own; priest-like, 
she tells us what she will, nothing more. oe 

Breeze trembled above high oaks on the crest of the 
hill; towards three o’clock the sedge warbler sang, and 
that mystic moment came when man and beast alike turn 
restlessly, moved by primeval instinct. Later, shimmer 


seemed to cross the sky; a grey curtain drawn by | 





myriad ghostly hands; behind its folds trees and shrubs 
were faintly visible—denizens, it seemed, of a shadow 
world. A strange silence fell; even the murmur of the 
river seemed hushed—all night there had been no still- 
ness like this when dawn was near. Now, from dewy 
meadows, the hare limped back to her “ form,”’ following 
well-worn runs, and the otter crept to his hover beneath 
the roots of the willow tree. The badger, too, who had 
wandered all night upon grassland, turned home, twigs 
snapping beneath his clumsy feet. With a queer, rolling 
gait he passed along the track, and on earth cast up 
by moles his footprints showed clearly. In the half light, 
this badger, “earth pig’’ of the country folk, was in- 
distinguishable except to the keenest sight; his white 
and black face markings, his greyish body, seemed to 
blend with surrounding shadows. He pressed through 
thick furze and bramble as though it were gossamer, 
reached the mouth of the “ set’? where mound was piled 
high, and rolled away out of sight. 

So, one by one, nocturnal hunters sought their 
strongholds. Sunlight aslant between the boughs, water 
struck to blue—such were not for them; a trembling 
redness in the East warned them to postpone all travel. 

Dawn, meanwhile, came slowly. On the slope of 
the hill trees and bracken showed first as a formless 
mass, then their outline became definite, distinct 
against a lightening sky. Frail, gauzy was this 
dawn of day; the light had no depth or certainty; it 
seemed to hover, doubtful—a breath, and it might be 
gone. . Came sunrise then, and lent the light 
intensity—a red ball of fire out-topped the hills and 
crimson spread slowly westward, although the river was 
misty still. 

Night, which had struck the river to unsubstantial 
fairyland—a study in black and grey—was over; day 
came with brilliant coloring and languorous heat; with 
sounds that held little subtlety—hum of insect, song of 
bird, lap of water against red earth of the banks. 

Color, warmth, sound—such are the river’s gifts by 
day, clear for all men to share, but during the night she 
shows herself clad in sombre garments, aloof, mysterious ; 
and safe beneath this shroud, the river folk come to their 
own. Masters of the night, they hold their revels in a 
land of black and grey. 

Essex SMIrH. 





Present-Hap Problems. 


THE ENGINEER’S EDUCATION. 


Tue Conference on the Education and Training of En- 
gineers, recently held by the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, exhibits that Institution in one of its best 
aspects. And this is not a new phase of the Society’s 
work ; as early as 1868 it held an inquiry on the subject 
of engineering education, and for the last twenty years 
it has given almost unremitting attention to the matter. 
Special reference should be made to the report issued by 
the “Civils”’ in 1906, and containing the carefully 
digested findings of a Committee appointed some two or 
three years earlier, at the suggestion of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers. In addition to the two In- 
stitutions named, six other important engineering 
societies were represented on the Committee, and be- 
tween 200 and 300 individual engineers and professors 
contributed detailed information and opinions. 

In view of the deliberations of the Conference, it 
will be useful to note here that the Committee recom- 
mended that a boy intended for the engineering profes- 
sion should not begin to specialise until about seven- 
teen years of age. Up till then his education should be 
of a general nature, but with particular attention paid 
to history, geography, essay-writing, précis-writing, 
geometry, contracted methods of arithmetic, mensura- 
tion, and drawing. Handicraft should be encouraged 
as a recreation only, so as not to trespass on the time 
devoted to the general curriculum. 

As to the engineering training itself, the Committee 
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recommended that the student should devote several 
years to practical work, one year at least being spent in 
mechanical engineering workshops before proceeding to 
college, whatever branch he proposed to follow ulti- 
mately. 

Although to-day both the professors and the em- 
ployers are genuinely interested in the training of en- 
gineers from the student’s point of view, when it comes 
to the consideration of details they are liable to adopt, 
unwittingly, an attitude which is personal to themselves 
instead of to the student. 

Thus, on the much-debated point as to whether 
the novice should or should not do some practical 
work in the shops before commencing his scientific 
course, the professors are emphatic in voting in favor 
of this preliminary practical training, while a less 
definite pronouncement comes from some of the em- 
ployers to the effect that the youth should be grounded 
in the elementary principles of physics before he begins 
to handle tools and materials. This difference of opinion 
arises from the very natural cause that each kind of in- 
structor finds that the student makes better progress 
under him when he has some acquaintance with the 
complementary side of his subject. Of course, the lad 
acquires his science more readily when he is familiar 
with the objects in connection with which the lessons 
are taught. And, equally of course, the lad who has 
had some grounding in natural philosophy deals more 
intelligently with the work entrusted to him in the fac- 
tory than his fellows who have come straight from 
school. The fact that in each case the youth is a year 
older and more amenable to reason after either kind of 
preliminary instruction, is probably not without its un- 
conscious influence. 

One is glad to notice that so many engineers with 
an established position take a broad-minded view of the 
training of aspirants to their profession, and give their 
pupils and apprentices more or less attention. And, 
though given disinterestedly, such attention can hardly 
fail to be worth while from the merely commercial view. 
On the other hand, one regrets to observe that there are 
still employers who make no secret of the fact that they 
only receive pupils grudgingly, considering that such 
employees are not of material assistance, even after 
several years’ training. Reaping and sowing bear as 
definite relations for all parties concerned in the educa- 
tion of engineers, as in other concerns of life. One is 
constrained to ask these complainants how they attained 
their introduction into the profession ? 

The clamor for the preliminary practical experience, 
therefore, should not receive undue attention in con- 
sidering what is, on the whole, the best course for the 
student to follow. And in any case the shop work should 
not be so prolonged as to endanger the facility for acquir- 
ing theoretical knowledge. 

That the initiate should go through a course of 
manual training is rightly insisted upon by almost every 
authority. But though the ability to take the file from 
the workman and do the job as it ought to be done may 
provide a dramatic episode to relieve the monotony of 
a dull day, it indicates a quite unnecessary proficiency 
on the part of the demonstrator, and probably a good 
deal of misdirected energy as well. The average en- 
gineering student does not aim at qualifying for a job 
at the vice or the lathe, even in the tool room, but at 
learning how to manage engineering works and make 
money out of them. His knowledge, therefore, should be 
not so much how to do things himself, as how they should 
be done by those whose duty it is todo them. He should 
learn the uses and capabilities of various machines, 
and of different materials; also the arrangement of 
factories, from stores to packing department, so that 
the work may pass through with the least resistance and 
with the greatest efficiency. The management of men 
must be studied as well as the management of machines. 
An advantage of practical work, but an incidental not a 
direct one, lies in the fact that by working with the men 
he gets to understand them, and to understand them is 
a necessary preliminary to managing them successfully. 

Taking into consideration the facts that small works 


and technica] colleges are generally to be found close at * 





hand, while large works are frequently at a distance; 
that a most practical and varied insight into mechanical 
practice may be had in a local general engineer’s shop 
devoted mainly to repair work; and that it is desirable 
that a boy on leaving school should be subject to home 
influences for a considerable period, the first twelve 
months will be spent to the best advantage if divided 
between such a shop and the local technical college or 
polytechnic. The subsequent four or five years, again, 
may be divided between large works bearing a world- 
wide reputation and an engineering college of equal re- 
nown. The glory reflected from such establishments is 
of material value in the engineer’s subsequent career, 
especially in his early commercial days. 

A boy must be very keen if he will undertake 
evening classes while doing manual work all day. Boys, 
on leaving school, are accustomed to short hours and 
much relaxation. To put in fifty-four hours a week at 
the works, and evening study as well, is more than can 
reasonably be expected of them, even if it were not 
likely to be detrimental to their health. 

But supposing this preliminary stage to be passed, 
there still remains the question of how the two sides, 
the theoretical and practical phases, of the engineering 
course are to be allotted. The worst plan appears to be 
to take the whole of the college course first; and the 
next worst is to complete the practical portion without 
touching the science side. : 

As the two branches of the subject cannot be studied 
absolutely concurrently, the next best thing is to make 
the alternations as rapidly as possible. In the North the 
“sandwich ’’ system is very commonly adopted, the 
students taking their scientific and practical courses in 
instalments of six months each. Mr. A. F. Yarrows’s 
suggestion that the summer months be spent at the works 
and the winter period at college has much to recommend 
it. Sandwiches of even thinner slices, however, are, 
perhaps, to be preferred. Manufacturers cannot afford 
to have their plant idle while the hands are away study- 
ing, but the pupils might, in some cases, be divided 
into two squads, one of which would be at college while 
the other was in the shops, and vice versd, after the 
manner of running double shifts when working long 
overtime. By these means the alternations could be 
reduced to the smallest limits, possibly even half-days. 
But such an arrangement would involve close co-opera- 
tion between the employers and the local college, a form 
of co-ordination on which some stress was laid, and quite 
rightly, at the Conference. 

It is to be feared that parents and guardians too 
often place their sons and wards in the engineering pro- 
fession without due consideration. True, it is not easy 
for them to obtain proper guidance on some points, but 
a professor of engineering science should be consulted 
on the general plan to be pursued, a lawyer on the 
terms of the apprenticeship deed (which is far too often 
accepted en bloc as a matter of course), and a commercial 
engineer on both. The commercial engineer should, if 
possible, belong to that branch of the profession which 
the novice proposes ultimately to adopt. 

The 1906 Report strongly recommended that a part 
of the practical training should be obtained in drawing 
offices, and this recommendation was very properly en- 
dorsed at the Conference. But here, again, a word of 
caution is necessary. A youth may be able to execute 
most beautiful drawings, “ just like print,’’ but be quite 
incompetent as an engineering draughtsman. He must 
not only be able to draw effectively, but be able also 
to design, and before he can do any good as a designer 
he must have a thorough knowledge of materials, 
stresses, and methods of production. Two machines or 
structures may be equally well adapted to a particular 
purpose, but one may cost twice as much as the other 
to produce. A rough, free-hand sketch, with a few well- 
considered dimensions and notes, may stand in the same 
position to a mere drawing as a living man does to an 
inanimate machine. It is a pity that “designers ’’ do 
not adopt that designation more generally, instead of 
the less distinctive appellation of draughtsman, or even 
head-draughtsman. 


Doveias LEEcHMAN, 
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Letters to the Editor. 


“BREAKERS AHEAD!”’ 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Will you admit to your columns some remarks on 
Mr. G. T. Howland’s letter under the heading given above 
this ? 

His Teuton friend stated his belief that the German 
population is rapidly increasing, and pressing with greater 
force upon its means of subsistence. These conditions are 
taken by Mr. Howland’s friend as giving Germany a right 
to seize the lands of others, even where—indeed, especially 
where—they have been developed by their possessors. If his 
friend’s views, as reported by Mr. Howland, do not mean this, 
they mean nothing. 

Now, to begin with, Mr. Howland might have tested the 
value of his friend’s statements if he had ascertained whether 
the number of people to the square mile is greater in Ger- 
many than in Great Britain; or if the native ‘“ means of sub- 
sistence’’ per head of population are or are not more 
abundant in Germany than in the United Kingdom. Suf- 
ficient materials for this, English and German, are within 
the easy reach of anyone who cares to take the very moderate 
trouble of consulting them. Those who do consult them will 
almost of a certainty be led to the conclusion that the often 
mentioned “ necessity of expansion ’’ is a long way from being 
an exclusively German want. In the United States, for 
instance, its comparatively early approach has been loudly 
announced. For more than half-a-century, the same neces- 
sity has been declared to be the reason for the great emigra- 
tion from the United Kingdom. 

How will Mr. Howland and his Teuton friend reconcile 
the latter’s statements with these two facts—(1) The greatly 
diminished emigration from Germany ; (2) the annual arrival 
in Germany of hundreds of thousands of foreign laborers, 
who remain in the country for several weeks? 

As a matter of fact, the population of Germany does not 
increase as fast as that of the United States, or as the white 
population of the British Empire. Between five-and-thirty 
and forty years ago, the population of the countries compris- 
ing the German Empire exceeded the white population of the 
countries composing the British Empire by about five mil- 
lions. 
millions. 

It follows, if the German doctrine, as enunciated by Mr. 
Howland’s Teuton friend, has any justification, that some 
other nations have a greater right than Germany to seize 
territory belonging to other people. The naked cynicism 
of the doctrine is startling in the twentieth century. 

Germany has very extensive over-sea possessions. Their 
extent is often a subject of boasting. They have been acquired 
in, comparatively, a very short time, and at moderate cost. 
Repeated efforts have been made by the German authorities 
to convince their fellow-countrymen that they are well suited 
for European settlement. Mr. Howland should induce his 
Teuton friend to tell him how many unofficial Germans have 
settled in them in, say, the last dozen years, and how many 
within the same period have gone to the United States, 
South America, and the British Colonial Dominions. It 
would be interesting to know what becomes of the “ necessity 
of expansion” if people cannot be persuaded to “expand ”’ 
into territory officially declared to be just the place for them. 
Few people know better than they do that the United States, 
South America, and the British over-seas dominions are 
open to them if they really wish to “ expand ”’ peacefully. 

Mr. Howland might have given his Teuton friend much 
obviously needed enlightenment on British Colonial history. 
For centuries, no country has shown more liberality than 
ours, no country has shown as much as ours, in admitting 
foreigners into its dominions. Foreigners are not excluded 
from places like Gibraltar and Malta, which were occupied by 
us primarily because of their military value. German writers 
from time to time employ themselves in pointing out that 
Germans settled in the “ American Colonies’’ long before the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Mr. Howland’s Teuton friend informs us that South 
America “would be a splendid field for German adven- 
ture,” but that it is closed by the Monroe Doctrine. This 
can only mean that Germany is kept away from the territory 


The German excess has now sunk to less than four, 





named, not by any regard for right or for international 
comity, but by fear—fear of the United States. Will it be 
surprising if people in England apply the lesson in the case 
of themselves ? 

The Teuton friend complains that our possession of 
Gibraltar and Malta, and other places on the route to the 
East, “ bar the way.’”’ Will he communicate to Mr. Howland 
proof of a single instance of these places being used to bar 
the way to anyone with whom we were not at open war? 
Is he acquainted with the attitude towards foreign settlers 
of the people who owned them before they came into our 
hands ? 

For many years I had opportunities—probably quite ex- 
ceptional—of observing the progress of German maritime 
commerce. I can state what Germans once used readily and 
cheerfully to avow, that it flourished and grew proportion- 
ately more rapidly under the indirect protection of the 
British flag than it has since there has been a great German 
navy. I have no doubt that economists could explain why 
this isso. The bare fact no one need hesitate to accept. 

By his odd assertion that South Africa “is German 
ethnologically,’’ Mr. Howland’s friend discloses the fact of his 
ignorance that the Boers of Teutonic descent are more akin 
to modern Englishmen than to modern Germans, and also his 
ignorance of the French ancestry of an important section of 
the Boers. Has he ever heard of the families of Joubert, 
De la Rey, De Villiers, etc. ? 

The truth is that all the talk of German “ necessity for 
expansion,’’ of Germany’s having a right to “a place in the 
sun,”’ is mere nonsense. Germany can expand wherever she 
likes, and get as good a place in the sun as anyone else—on 
the simple and sole condition that she proceeds peacefully. 
This, Mr. Howland’s Teutonic friend informs us, is just the 
condition with which, as soon as she is able, she will not 
comply. He would lead us to believe that Germany is envi- 
ous of certain possessions of this country, and that when she 
is powerful enough, she will seize them. 

My firm belief is that Mr. Howland’s Teuton friend 
is wrong: that Germany—if that means the Germans as a 
whole—is not envious of us or of anybody else. Most Ger- 
mans feel that it would be unworthy of a great nation—and 
they form a great and splendid nation, which no candid 
Englishman who knows anything about them can fail to 
admire—that it would be unworthy of a great nation to be 
envious. 

There is, however, in Germany a class—probably not a 
large class—which has great wealth and great influence on 
the Press and on the Government, and which envies us and 
other nations because it believes us to stand in the way of 
some of its dubious financial ventures. It has invented Ger- 
many’s “necessity for expansion,’’ which simply means an 
unrestricted right to work “concessions” in chosen locali- 
ties. It has coined the phrase about “a place in the sun,” 
which merely means opportunities for adventuring the money 
of depositors in schemes so risky that they could not be 
expected to succeed—even as far as the promoters of the 
schemes are concerned—unless the latter were freed from 
allcompetition or supervision. The state of our relations with 
Germany is absolutely dependent on the amount of influence 
possessed by this class, and the length of time that it will 
continue to possess it. 

Mr. Howland may be disposed to accept his friend’s 
statements and illustrations. I submit, however, that he 
need not be discouraged—even if the class above mentioned 
retains its influence and sentiments. What it would like to 
do is the very thing of all others that Britons over-sea will 
never consent to have done ; and, as the European population 
and resources of the British Empire increase more rapidly 
than those of the German Empire, we can see that the latter 
will not reach the stage at which it would be reasonable for 
us to regard the aims of the class alluded to as really dan- 
gerous “ Breakers Ahead! ”’—Yours, &c., 

X. 

September 20th, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—It appears to me that Mr. Howland, in his letter 
in your last issue, is merely giving currency to the common 
ideas which, both in England and in Germany, are at the root 
of much of the prevalent misunderstanding. A complete 
exposure of many of these ideas is contained in a brilliant 
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pamphlet of fifty pages (“‘ Die Neugestaltung unserer Koloni- 
alen Aufgaben.”” Tubingen, 1911), by Dr. Bonn, Director 
of the Handelshochschule in Munich, and perhaps the ablest 
student of German colonial policy. I believe that no greater 
service could be rendered to the cause of peace at the present 
moment than the translation of this pamphlet into English, 
and its wide dissemination in this country. (Possibly the 
Liberal Colonial Club would undertake this piece of work.) 
Dr. Bonn does not deal directly with the question of Anglo- 
German relations; but his analysis of German colonial 
policy, and his remarks on modern colonial policy in general, 
throw a new light on many foreign and colonial problems. 
Perhaps you will allow me to summarise a few of the more 
important points of the pamphlet for the benefit of your 
readers. 

When Germany entered upon her colonial policy in 
the early ‘eighties, she was losing an average of 171,457 
citizens each year through emigration. The popularity of 
the new departure was at this time due solely to the belief 
that colonies would provide an outlet where German emi- 
grants could remain under the German flag, and, in imitation 
of Australians and Canadians, found a new Germany across 
the seas. Even at the present day this idea is at the root 
of most of the German popular enthusiasm—such as there 
is—for colonies. When I was in Germany a few weeks 
ago, at the beginning of the Agadir incident, I noticed 
that branches of the Pan-German League at once began 
passing resolutions in favor of the foundation of a colony 
of settlers at Agadir! 

Dr. Bonn criticises this conception of colonial policy 
along three lines. In the first place, he shows that it is 
not necessary. The number of German emigrants has de- 
clined to a yearly average of 26,893 in 1906-9. Germany 
has been transformed from an Auswanderungsland to an 
Einwanderungsland. While in 1890 484,423 foreigners were 
resident in Germany, in 1905 the number was 1,007,179. 
In fact, though Dr. Bonn does not mention this, in certain 
German industries there is some approximation to American 
conditions in the immigration, either seasonal or permanent, 
from countries which are on a lower scale of industrial 
development, of large numbers of laborers to undertake 
the less-skilled branches of the work. Thousands of Slavs 
are employed in agriculture and mining, and thousands of 
Italians in the building trades and works of construction. 

Secondly, Dr. Bonn emphasises the obvious point that 
Germany’s existing tropical and sub-tropical colonies are 
not suited for white colonisation on a large scale. He shows 
that, even in Algiers, France has only had a very qualified 
success in her efforts to settle French farmers, and that in 
Queensland it is costing half-a-million a year in State sub- 
sidies to raise the percentage of sugar grown by white 
labor from 64.4 to 87.9 in four years (the industry mean- 
while remaining at a standstill). A society in which every 
class consists of Northern Europeans is practically an 
economic impossibility in sub-tropical countries. 

Thirdly, it is doubtful whether the colonial farmer in 
a white colony across the seas strengthens the position of a 
Great Power in Europe, where its main interests must always 
lie. “Sein Vaterland ist die koloniale Erde.” Had he 
been writing now, Dr. Bonn would doubtless have had some- 
thing to say about the Imperial Conference in this con- 
nection. 

The industrial development of Germany has rendered 
settlements for emigrants at present unnecessary. There are 
two dangers which loom ahead for German industry—and 
indeed, for the industry of every highly developed country in 
Western Europe. The first is the increase in the cost of 
raw materials and food ; the second is the closing of foreign 
markets. It is in relation to these two dangers that the key 
to a new conception of German colonial policy is to be 
found. Every effort must be made to use the German 
tropical colonies to provide raw material for German indus- 
tries. At present, the exports of the German colonies repre- 
sent only four marks for each of a population of fourteen 
millions. The exports of Jamaica represent forty-eight 
marks, and those of Trinidad a hundred and seventy-four 
marks, for each of the population. The opposition of the 
Junkers to the importation of colonial foodstuffs (an echo of 
Mr. Chaplin!) must be silenced. The future of German in- 
dustry will depend primarily on the supply of cheap food 
and cheap raw material from abroad. As to the problem of 





markets; Dr. Bonn looks also to Africa for its solution. If 
the population of Africa can be increased and raised in the 
standard of comfort, it will provide an ever-growing market 
for the surplus manufactures of Europe. In the relatively 
small territory of the Transkei (in Cape Colony), with a 
population of 176,000 blacks and 63 white farmers, and an 
area of only 6,600 square kilometres, there are 344 white 
traders. In the whole of German South-west Africa before 
the war there were only 277 traders, in spite of the presence 
of 2,500 whites—including 1,000 officials. The situation is 
not improved by the talk in certain quarters in Germany of 
a policy of exterminating the natives.—Yours, &c., 
FREDERIC HILLERSDON. 
Leeds, September 17th, 1911. 





“MARKETS AHEAD!” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srtr,—Mr. Howland, writing under the title of ‘ Breakers 
Ahead! ’’ has some interesting reflections upon many things 
that leave me cold; but in the middle of his letter there 
is a perfectly amazing paragraph that interests me a good 
deal. He says, “As regards colonies, the South American 
Continent would be a splendid field for German adventure, 
to the great gain of the whole of civilisation, were it not 
closed to her by the Monroe Doctrine. . . .” It isa pity 
that geography is so little studied in Streatham. Let me 
assure Mr. Howland that the Continent of South America 
is inhabited. Nearly four hundred years ago, Spain and 
Portugal colonised South America. They divided it into 
various vice-royalties, which to-day have become Brazil, the 
Argentine Republic, Chile, Peru, Venezuela, and many 
other states. All of these countries are inhabited, have 
capitals, universities, electric light, rich and poor, and, 
what is probably more important in this connection, all 
have armies and navies. The Argentine Republic, Chile, 
Peru, and the southern portion of Brazil, are inhabited by 
some of the most athletic and warlike peoples of the whole 
world. Their wealth is enormous, and their patriotism 
almost amounts to mania. 

I may say that whereas in the late Japanese and Russian 
War the casualties were only 15 per cent., in the Chilian 
and Peruvian contest they amounted to 25 per cent. of the 
combatants. None of those countries are inhabited by 
naked savages. It is not the Monroe Doctrine that keeps 
them independent, but their armies and navies, backed by 
the spirit of their inhabitants. There are two other 
circumstances that militate in their defence. The first is 
the immense size of their territories, in which European 
armies of invasion would simply disappear, like a penny 
thrown into the collecting-box of a charitable institution. 
The second is the strange power of assimilation possessed by 
any country in North and South America. In the United 
States the children of Frenchmen and Hungarians speak 
English; they become American citizens, and think and 
speak of themselves as Americans, often looking in a half- 
patronising way upon their parents. In Buenos Aires the 
sons of Englishmen, North Americans, and Germans, all 
speak Spanish; most of them become Argentines, and all 
look in the same curious, half-pitying way on their relations 
from the Old World. 

A most curious example is to be seen in the district of 
Leopoldinha, in the south of Brazil. In it there are many 
thousand Germans, yet their children, even so long ago 
as 1880, when I knew the district, all spoke Portuguese, 
and looked on themselves as Brazilians. 

These are some of the reasons that shut South America 
to German or any other colonisation, except under the 
flags of the various South American states. Mr. Howland 
speaks of the gain to civilisation if Germany could 
“ colonise ” (sic) South America. I fail to see it. If Germany 
could colonise, she would of necessity destroy the language. 
Well, well, Spanish is as fine a language as German, and 
has a far finer and more extensive literature. She would 
implant her own type and her own ideas upon another 
section of the globe. Now the destruction of any type, even 
of the least developed savage race, is a distinct loss to the 
world. We do not want to see a continent all dressed in 
shoddy and bespectacled, and all adoring the Czar of 
Germany, any more than we would wish to see the whole 
world attired in puttees and singing “Rule Britannia!” 
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I have no brief against Germany, as my attitude in the 
Morocco question clearly shows. Let her expand in places 
where expansion is possible. There is plenty of room for 
England and for Germany in the world. My letter is merely 
in the interest of common-sense—and of geography. Let 
us take some of the men whom South America has pro- 
duced, and see whether it would be a gain to humanity 
that a country which has produced such men should be turned 
into a vast Bier Halle. 

Bolivar was at least the equal of Washington in 
genius. San Martin was his equal in purity of character. 
To establish a parallel between South America and Europe 
would manifestly be unfair; so I shall continue my illus- 
trations with reference to the United States. The action 
of the “ Merrimac” and “ Kearsarge” during the Civil War 
in the United States has its equal in that between the 
“Huascar”’ and the “ Blanca Encalada” on the West Coast 
of South America. As regards the war itself, the North and 
South fought for about four years. Paraguay resisted the 
united forces of Brazil and the Argentine Republic for the 
same period, fighting bloody and hardly-contested battles, 
in which many thousands were slain. In the arts, there is 
no one in the United States to place beside Don Rufino 
Cuervo, the lexicographer. Bret Harte is worthily equalled 
by Ascasufi and José Humelez, the Gaucho poets. As 
regards lyric poetry, no North American can equal Reuben 
Darios and the Colombian poet (whose name escapes me and, 
as I write far from libraries, I cannot scent it out), in his 
great poem, “El Cultivo del Mais,” is a something to be 
placed beside the author of “ Hiawatha.” 

True that, hitherto, South America has produced no 
painter worthy to be named with Sargent or with West; 
but in the field of music, both in composition and execution, 
Gomez, Madame Carrefio, and others, place South America 
at least on a level with her Northern sister. 

I think I have said enough to show that South America 
is inhabited, and that it is not inhabited by naked savages. 
Markets, of course, are open to Germany in South America ; 
but markets alone.—Yours, &c., 

R. B. CunnrncHamMe GRAHAM. 

September 20th, 1911. 


THE SOLDIER IN CIVIL STRIFE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—May I quote, in answer to “J. M.’s”’ two instances 
of violence, the testimony of a friend of mine who went about 
among the strikers and noted their extreme orderliness and 
even their friendliness with the police? My friend was a 
City merchant, whose trade suffered by the strike, so I think 
he may be taken as an impartial witness. As for the two 
instances of violence mentioned by “J.M.,’’ why did not 
the sufferers appeal to a magistrate for protection? Surely 
“J. M.” will not seriously maintain that all the magistrates 
and police were paralysed by the strikers! 

As to Mr. Rowntree’s letter, I was amazed that he does 
not see that his last paragraph condemns all of his previous 
argument. It is the appeal to illegal methods of physical 
force of which the opponents of Mr. Churchill’s action com- 
plain. That is unmistakably to be condemned in private 
citizens, whether workmen or employers. Surely, then, the 
heads of Government departments should not set an example 
so terribly easy to follow.—Yours, &c., 

C. E. Mavrice. 

Eirene Cottage, 

Gainsborough Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 
September 16th, 1911. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYERS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srz,—In your discussion of the Insurance Bill under 
the caption of ‘‘ The Contribution of Employers,’’ in your 
issue of July 8th, you express a hopeful belief that a tax on 
the receiver of surplus profits, like a tax on the receiver of 
rent, cannot be shifted. It seems clear that foreign com- 
petition must limit the power of employers to raise prices 
indiscriminately, although it is not so clear to what extent 
this pressure from outside will be effective. But, granting 
for the moment that your assumption is sound, what is to 





prevent the landlord from reaping the benefits designed for 
the laborer? 

The land of Great Britain is not only limited by nature, 
but artificially restricted by the greatest and most funda- 
mental of all trusts—composed of the so-called owners of 
land. They need no formal pool or agreement to make their 
monopoly complete, and so long as it remains intact they 
can exact from land users the uttermost farthing. 

Thorold Rogers expressed an obvious truth when he de- 
clared that ‘“‘ every permanent improvement of the soil, 
every railway and road, every bettering of the general condi- 
tion of society, every facility given for production, every 
stimulus supplied to consumption, raises rent.’’ Ignoring 
this natural law, charity squanders its resources of wealth 
and labor in vain. It can help individuals, but is unable 
to relieve general poverty. Nor is the State likely to prove 
more successful until the land trust is broken up. Political 
necessity may have forced Mr. Lloyd George and his col- 
leagues to put forward the new social legislation, but it is to 
be feared that wealth will continue to shed its burdens until 
land, the prime factor in all wealth-production, be freed from 
monopoly.—Yours, &c., 

F. W. Garrison. 

South-west Harbor, Maine. 





“A NEW THEORY OF GREEK TRAGEDY.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—In a flattering notice of my “ Origin of Tragedy ” 
in Tae Nation of September 2nd, the writer says that I 
am at times sophistical, because I translate Bauds “altar 
or tomb,” because I have left out the words ano ris 
rpané(ns in my translation, and because I adopted Mr. 
Butcher’s translation of the passage in the “ Poetics ”’ (4), 
in which Aristotle regards Tragedy as the outcome of the 
Epic, instead of taking Mr. Bywater’s literal translation. 
But the reviewer does not deny that Suds means “tomb” 
as well as “altar,” and as the tomb of Agamemnon in the 
“Cheephore” and that of Proteus in the “Helena” are 
compared to a bomos, I am thoroughly justified in giving 
the alternative renderings. In the second case, I have cer- 
tainly been guilty of an oversight; but as I quote at full 
length in the footnote the Greek of the passage, I am not 
open to the charge of sophistry. Like others, I make slips, 
but I am not a sophist. As regards the derivation of 
Tragedy from the Epic, I prefer to take the Greek itself to 
any scholar’s “literal translation.”” Anyone who will com- 
pare it with my late friend Mr. S. H. Butcher’s fine render- 
ing will convince himself that he faithfully represented 
Aristotle’s meaning. The reviewer thinks that, by supposing 
an “empty stage” at i. 568 of the “ Eumenides,” the second 
change of scene follows easily. My objection remains un- 
answered. Orestes has taken sanctuary at the Palladium (a 
part of my view accepted by Dr. Verrall and the reviewer). 
If the accused left the Palladium and went for trial to the 
Areopagus, the Furies would have wreaked their vengeance 
on him the moment he left the place of sanctuary. The 
essence of the principle of sanctuary was that the accused 
remained secure at the place of asylum until he was tried 
there; for, if he left it for a moment, the avenger of blood 
could slay him at once. I do not now refer to my other 
objections. 

The reviewer assumes that the “dithyramb”’ was in all 
classical times confined to the worship of Dionysus, and says 
that this fundamental connection between Dionysus and the 
“dithyramb” is “ probably the most serious objection” to 
my theory that it arose in the worship of the dead. But 
as I have shown that the “dithyramb’”’ was also in honor 
of dead heroes, this objection is disposed of. Though Plato 
(Legg. 700 B.), writing in the fourth century B.c., says that 
the proper subject of the “dithyramb” was the birth of 
Dionysus, and though he is probably describing correctly 
the practice of his own time, his evidence is worthless for 
the earlier period, since not only has Bacchylides (first part 
fifth century B.c.) left us six “ dithyramboi,” two of which 
celebrate Theseus and one Apollo, but in the sixth century 
B.c., before Tragedy had taken full shape, Simonides was 
writing “dithyrambs” on heroes such as Memnon. It was 
only, then, by the fourth century s.c. that the dithyramb 
had been narrowed down for Dionysus alone. 
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Again, there is not the slightest evidence that 
“Dithyrambos” was an early “cult-title” of 
Dionysus, as the reviewer assumes, since it only 
first occurs in the “Bacche” of Euripides (last 
quarter of fifth century B.c.). The reviewer assumes that 
Dionysus was always the god of “death and resurrection” ; 
but Euripides’ etymology of “Dithyrambos” as “ twice- 


born ”’ in the same play has just as little value as his deriva- 


tion of Aphrodite from ddpocivn. There is not a jot of 


evidence for this in Homer and the early writers, whilst the | 


worship of Zagreus, that phase of Dionysus who was slain 
and re-born, does not appear in the Eleusinian rites until 
the third century B.c. 


to Dionysus, and that consequently “the roots of Tragedy” 
are in the worship of a god of “death and resurrection.’’— 
Yours, &c., 
Witiram RipGeway. 
Cambridge. 
September 15th, 1911. 


THE ART OF MR. GORDON CRAIG. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Mr. Roger Fry’s sympathetic appreciation of Mr. 
Gordon Craig’s designs for “ Macbeth”’ may predispose your 
readers to believe that they form a suitable background 
for a representation of Shakespeare’s tragedy. Some years 
ago I saw Mr. Craig’s production of “ Acis and Galatea,” 
followed by a masque. It wasa stagery of great beauty, and 
seemed to initiate new possibilities. But both of them were 
musical entertainments that gained appreciably by a pic- 
turesque background. The action never clashed with the 
quaint setting. Unlike the demands of tragedy, the repre- 
sentation made no direct appeal to the reason, and no obvious 
attempt to purify the emotions. Its main business was 
to delight the eye. 

Mr. Craig, in his foreword to the printed catalogue of 
his exhibition at the Leicester Galleries, remarks that 
the designs and models “speak for themselves.” This 
admission is a merit if the designs are intended for book 
illustrations. A picture which arrests the attention and 
stirs the imagination is a pleasurable and legitimate emotion 
when it does not clash with the emotions aroused by the 
poet or the actor. Mr. Fry tries to answer this criticism, 
but not altogether successfully, since it must be remembered 
that Shakespeare, in his day, had no other way of approach- 
ing his audience, except through the actors, and so he was 
obliged to construct his plays with this means in view. 
It is only necessary to quote from Mr. Craig’s notes to 
his sketches to show that the poet and the designer do 
not always pull together, and that it is doubtful if Mr. 
Craig’s scenery is more successful than any other man’s 
scenery when it is used as a background for a Shakespearean 

lay. 

— No. 2. The aim of the designer has been to conceive some 
background which would not offend whilst these lines were 
being spoken. 

But eight lines further on Macbeth says, “ Liar and slave! 

This arouses quite another kind of emotion from that of 

“To-morrow and to-morrow,” &c., and one for which Mr. 

Craig’s scene is not suitable. 

No.3. . . .  SoI conducted the lady to her bedroom 
which is hung with red, and altogether a mysterious room, 
the only fresh thing being the sunlight which comes in. 

There are three movements in this scene which stir varying 
emotions. The entrance of the lady with the letter, the 
return of the husband, the arriving of Duncan. The last 
two incidents are more dramatic than the first one; but 
Mr. Craig never allows the spectator to forget the bed, the 
window, the light, and the letter. By the way, is it not 
moonlight which comes in at the window? 

No. 11. This is known as the “ 
it is vast enough. 

It is not the vastness of the scene, nor the huge door lead- 
ing to the little room where Duncan lies murdered, which can 
show the terror in Macbeth’s soul at the thought of what 
he has done, and this terror is the central idea of the scene. 


No. 16. . . As it is there is great need for scenery, 
and, therefore, the better the scenery, the better for the play. 


'” 


Murder Scene.” I hope 


In face of these facts it is useless | 
to maintain that the “dithyramb” was originally restricted | 
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These words might be interpreted thus :—‘‘ The more of 
Gordon Craig’s scenery the better, because Shakespeare and 
his actors are very little good without it.” But this is 
not at all what a producer should say. 

. Her progress is a curve, she seems to come from 
the past into the present and go away into the future. 

Shakespeare makes Lady Macbeth come from her betaninn 
to speak a soliloquy about past events, and then sends her 
back to her bedroom. But Mr. Craig seeks to impose another 
idea upon the attention of the audience, which is not Shake- 
speare’s idea at all. 

me, 2... As the sleeping woman descends the 
stairway with her lamp, she feels her way with her right hand, 
touching each figure, lighting them as she passes 

and when she has gone from the scene all life has gone from 

the figures—once more they have become eold history. 

A pretty idea, but absolutely at variance with the text. 
Shakespeare re-states in this scene what led to the undoing 
of this fascinating but unhappy woman. Before the murder 
it was the material side of things only that appealed to 
Lady Macbeth. She thought it was as impossible for a 
murdered man to come out of his grave to torment his 
murderers as it was for a man who died the death of nature. 
The dim consciousness that somehow she was mistaken 
begins to prove too great a strain for her little energetic 
brain. But it was her misfortune, not her fault, that she was 
without imagination. She was a gentle, affectionate wife, 
with sweet and gracious manners; and Shakespeare, in this 
last scene, in which she appears before the spectators, asks 
them to pity her because of all that she is now suffering. 
And what has this emotion, aroused by the author, to do 
with cold statuary of “dead kings and queens” ? 

I could follow up this criticism with other illustrations 
were it not that I have already exceeded the limits of a letter. 
Mr. Gordon Craig seems to think that Shakespearean repre- 
sentation, at the present moment, is unsatisfactory, because 
of our miserable theatres, with their low proscenium and 
unimaginative scenery, which cannot suggest immensity! 
Shakespeare would tell us that the fault lies in our big 
scenic stages and our voiceless, dreary acting. Now, two 
men with such different ideas about the theatre are not 
likely to prove successful in collaboration.—Yours, &c., 


Witiram Poet. 
September 20th, 1911. 


MR. MACKIE’S TIME-TABLE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I have been waiting for a fortnight to see whether 
anyone would point out in any journal the ignorance of his 
own job displayed by the Rev. Mr. Mackie, Rector of Tivets- 
hall, in what you justly call his “rather pompous time- 
table.” Let me take the items in turn. ‘9.30-10 a.m.— 
Re-translation of English into Greek.” Surely, if it is a 
re-translation that has to be performed, Mr. Mackie would 
do best to copy out the original Greek, which presumably 
someone else translated for him. That would be a feat which 
his agricultural laborer might almost have performed, for 
it involves as little knowledge of Greek as Mr. Mackie in 
his subsequent items reveals of Anglican theology. 

Let us take the next item. “ 10-11.30.—cumenical 
documents of the Faith. Revise the ‘Definition’ of the 
Council of Chalcedon.” Presumably he means by C£cu- 
menical documents the decrees of the Gicumenical Councils 
recognised by his Church. In that case, why does he want 
to revise the “definition” of the Council of Chalcedon? 
For that “ definition,’’ as every dunce knows who has been 
through an Anglican seminary, is one of the sheet-anchors 
of the Anglican and other great churches. Is Mr. Mackie 
intent upon founding a monophysite and heretical branch 
of the English Church? 

“11.30-12.30.—The Homoousion and the Constantino- 
politan symbol.” What has the Homoousion got to do with 
Constantinople, and what does he mean by the Constanti- 
nopolitan symbol, of which no scholar ever heard speak? 
Presumably he means the Nicene symbol of 325 a.p., in 
which the Son was recognised as of one nature, or Homo- 
ousios with the Father. 

“12.30-1.0.—The ‘ Hapax Legomena’ of the Apocalypse.” 
At the most there are not so many as could be counted 
on the fingers of one hand, and, I believe, any diligent 
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scholar of the book would assure Mr. Mackie that there 
is not a single one. 
- Would it not be more appropriate if Mr. Mackie, 
instead of parading, as he thinks, his knowledge, but really 
his ignorance, in order to astonish the village rustics, con- 
fined himself to his next three items, which, I venture to 
think, many rustics in his parish could discharge as 
efficiently as himself. They are these :— 

‘* 3-5.0.—House-to-house visiting in St. Mary’s. 

6-6.30.—Write out notices for church porch and choose 

hymns for Sunday. 

6.30-9.0.—Prepare two sermons and a children’s address.”’ 

—Yours, &c., 
Frep. C. ConyBEARE. 





THE AGRICULTURAL LABORERS’ UNION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I was greatly pleased to read the article by Mr. 
C. R. Buxton, “ The Agricultural Laborers’ Union,”’ in your 
issue of September 16th. In these days, when our agricul- 
ture is in decay, when our countryside is fast being emptied 
of the remnants of a once healthy peasantry by selfish land- 
lords and sportsmen, a gleam of hope like this union is 
greatly welcomed. Its attitude towards small holdings and 
the placing of members on administrative bodies is especially 
commendable. It also appears not to lack imagination in 
matters of organisation. What, however, I should like to 
know is whether this small, struggling union, with its sparse 
funds, is helped at all, either financially or morally, by the 
great wealthy unions that are so firmly established in our 
industrial centres? If not, I hope that it will not long be 
the case, for it must be to the evident advantage of these 
unions to keep men on the land under good conditions, 
instead of letting them crowd into the towns, thus helping to 
swell the labor markets in these places and cheapen labor. 
I would welcome information on this point.—Yours, &c., 

Grorce STANTON. 
47, Kirkdale Road, South Wigston. 
September 17th, 1911. 
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THE SUMMER CLOUDS. 
(Prose Poems.) 
“The summer clouds rise in shape of fantastic peaks.” 


Toucn me with thy soft hands, O Yuki San! They 
are soft as soft moonbeams on the singing sands, O Yuki 
San! They are soft as soft kisses of the eve, thy 
soft hands ; they are soft as soft rivulets over the Spring 
lands, O Yuki San! 

Oh, touch me again with thy soft hands, O Yuki 
San! I feel the passion and Truth of forgotten ages in 
their touches, O Yuki San! I feel the songs and incense 
in their touches, O Yuki San! 

Here by the sea I sit from dawn till the dusk, O 
Yuki San! I dream of thy soft hands, soft as soft foams 
on the laughing shore, O Yuki San! The sun is gone 
and the soft moon is rising, but never, never thy soft 
hands—thy soft hands again, O Yuki San! 


Wave, wave, black hair of my Beauty, wave, and 
wave, and show me where the love deepens, and the forest 
silence thickens; show me where Peace is buried with 
heavy wings, and where hours never grow gray! 

Wave, wave, black hair of my Beauty, wave, and 
wave, and show me where the shadows are gold, and the 
airs are honey, show me the heart—joy of Life and world ; 
wave and wave, black hair of my Beauty! 


The rain stopped suddenly, when the moon made 
her way in the sky. O Moon! thou art not the ball of 
fire and poetry, but thou art the mirror of my Lady 
Beauty who imparts her own Beauty and Truth, day and 
night! 

Here upon the garden of roses (roses are my Lady 





Beauty’s favorite flowers) I stand. My soul rises from 
the odors and earth, and comes close to the moon. O 
Moon! my Lady Beauty’s mirror, make my soul and 
Love nobler by Beauty and Truth which my Lady Beauty 
imparts. I think only of my Lady Beauty whose work 
of life was to turn my soul and Love to gold. Oh, where 
is she, this very moment? 


Out of the gray forest (Forest? It is the forest. 
But I doubt whether it was not a shadow.) I hear the 
gray voice of a bird. Oh, lonely bird, art thou still sad? 
Art thou still keeping comradeship with Death and Dark- 
ness? So am I—a poet quietly leaning on the wall of sad- 
ness. I burn incense and pray once in a while. How 
afraid I am to stir up the air of silence! Spring is 
coming so slow. My soul is kissing the Heart of Voice- 
lessness. 

I hear the gray voice of the bird sinking and sinking 
far down like a dead leaf. Where does it go? It is like 
my soul which started somewhere without purpose, and 
is sailing without end. Oh, where does my soul aim 
to go? 

And again I hear another gray voice of another bird 
out of the gray forest. 

Dear lonely Voice, tell me where thou want’st to go! 
Art thou going into the silver temple of the immortal 
moonlight? Art thou going into the dusky bosom of the 
Mother-Rest? Pray, take my soul with thee, O 
comrade! 


The happy little songs go to-day under the arms of 
a wind: my heart will go with them, wherever they go. 
As the little voices of the leaves they go, laughing and 
singing. Now they are suddenly still, when the white 
dews fall under the stars. Is it not the time for them 
to hurry to their beds in the House of Peace by the 
mountain flowers? My heart will be happy and go with 
them wherever they go. 


I hear you call, Pine-tree, I hear you upon the hill ; 
by the silent pond where the Lotos flowers bloom, I hear 
you call, Pine-tree! 

What is it you call, Pine-tree, when the rains fall, 
when the winds blow, and when the stars appear, what 
is it you call, Pine-tree? 

I hear you call, Pine-tree, but I am blind, and do 
not know how to reach you, Pine-tree. Who will take 
me to you, Pine-tree? 


Out of the cradle of great Silence, from under the 
grave (do you feel Silence’s touch?) the poet, the singer 
of Seen and Unseen, still sings his voiceless song—the 
song of the land of shadow and agelessness, the song of 
the land of peace and memory, the song of the land of 
Silence and mist! I hear, O poet, thy new melody of 
voicelessness, thy sweet song of eternal Spring eve, thy 
song like that of the moon over the land of sleep, thy 
song of Heaven and love! O poet, thy song fills my heart 
with sweet unrest and with dreams like passing clouds! 
O poet, thy song comes from under the grave—out of 
the cradle of great Silence, like the flowing tide! 


The Spring field, calm, odorous, like the breast of 
Heaven, waving in red and green, like a flowingseaintune 
of breeze. A thousand birds, like ships, singing of 
Spring hope, searching after a joyous life. (O bird-ships 
on the newest sea !) 

““What news, speak, dear ships from another 
land? ”’ 

“* Only a love-message, my lord! ”’ 


I and Nature are one in sweet weariness: my soul 
slowly fades into Sleep. Is this earth? Or Heaven? 
The summer odor sweetens Nature to dream: the 
trees and birds murmur with a breeze. 

‘*T am blind, deaf, and also dumb; I am a traveller 
towards God, alas! without a guide,’’ I say. 

Oh, deathlessness! Oh, happiness! I and Summer 
spirits play upon a vast sea of fancy. 


Yone Nocucai. 
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Reviews, 
A REVIVAL OF THE SOUL. 


“Body and Mind: A History and a Defense of Animism.” 

By WILLIAM McDouGa.u. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 

LrkeE other institutions of primitive man, the soul-hypothesis 
has worn badly in history. Originally it explained everything— 
everything, that is, which distinguished human-kind from 
inert matter. But, as knowledge developed, it was gradually 
superseded, until to-day man has no use for it; it explains 
nothing at all. If it survives, it is as a pious aspiration. 

Yet here is a competent psychologist of the latest school 
undertaking to rehabilitate this “old-world notion’’ of an 
immaterial entity, which gives life and produces conscious- 
ness, feeling, and will. The attempt is heroic. Cynics may 
observe that such attempts are a constant feature of philo- 
sophical literature, but are generally made—a curious fact— 
by aged scientists alone. Mr. McDougall, however, is still 
young. They may also observe in his prefatory apology 
that, while he admits it must appear to many minds 
“nothing short of a scandal that anyone occupying a posi- 
tion in an academy of learning, other than a Roman Catholic 
seminary, should, in this twentieth century, defend the old 
world notion of the soul of man,” he is able to remind 
the reader and himself that “interest in this question is 
widespread among the English-reading public,’’ as “is 
shown by the dense stream of popular books upon it which 
continues to issue from the press both of this country and 
of the United States.” In which connection it is a pity 
that the author, in spite of a promise, has not simplified 
his technical language more, and has not curbed his ten- 
dency to long sentences. Sentences of ten or twelve lines 
recur with irritating frequency. The American spelling in 
the sub-title—‘ A Defense of Animism ’’—reminds the reader 
of the influence which William James has exerted upon 
Oxford. Misprints, which are annoying in a closely-reasoned 
argument, are not wanting: twice on one page we find 
casual instead of causal. 

The ordinary layman who may take an interest in this 
question and desires to plunge into the dense stream of 
popular books upon it, may choose between various methods 
of treatment. He may follow the biological method—to 
some minds the most illuminating and satisfactory method— 
and trace the evolution of mind from bacillus to Bergson ; 
he may expatiate and confer among the complexities of 
physiology ; and in these two lines he will find no diffi- 
culty in seizing upon what is fact and in eschewing what 
is merely opinion. Or, again, he may read psychology, 
where, however, he will find difficulty, for even when most 
blatantly “ physiological,’’ this method is still full of that 
special form of opinion known as metaphysics. Mr. 
McDougall professes to avoid metaphysical discussion, but 
a large proportion of his argument is nothing else. The 
reader, lastly, may ponder the history of animism, which 
is sheer opinion, giving the notions held. by a series of 
thinkers on the problems of life and mind. The first por- 
tion of Mr. McDougall’s book is occupied with this history, 
which is of no little antiquarian interest. From the prac- 
tical point of view, what it amounts to is that the reader 
is immersed in a spiritist atmosphere. Not only the lowly 
savage, but all the world’s great thinkers, from Aristotle 
to Lotze, are here presented to the mind in a cinematographic 
panorama, with comments by the lecturer on their respec- 
tive explanations of the soul. Quod semper, quod ubique, quod 
ab omnibus. It is a strong argument of the hypnotic 
sort. 

In the second part of the book, Mr. McDougall criticises 
the various developments of what he classifies as “ material- 
istic’? views of the origin and meaning of the two great 
problems—life and mind. He is, it goes without saying, 
absolutely fair. He admits, as established, that our uncon- 
scious acts, and all those complex bodily processes, of which 
we are only conscious when they go wrong, are, though 
seemingly purposive, started, completed, and generally 
engineered by reflex action. A type of this action is the 
involuntary closing of the eyes when a blow threatens them. 
All the workings of the brain are of the same character. 
Most probably even the processes which attend the most 
abstruse thought are merely automatic. 





The most interesting pages are those where he points 
out weak spots in the automatic explanation of vital and 
mental phenomena. Man has “ consciousness” ; the Amaba 
may have it or may not. But inorganic compounds certainly 
have not. The appearance of consciousness at some undefined 
point in evolution is, argues the author, a breach of con- 
tinuity. But is it not a common observation that the re- 
grouping of elements produces not only a new compound, 
but a compound with “new” properties? Again, the auto- 
matic hypothesis violates the law of Causation. If sensation 
is the result of a molecular movement, at any rate the cause 
is unaltered, and does not spend itself in the production 
of the effect. Bodily growth, again, regeneration of tissue, 
heredity, are difficult to explain in terms of physics and 
chemistry, and many biologists accordingly infer the action 
of a “vital force.” But vitalists and animists alike should 
not be exempt from the law of continuity. Certain aspects 
of consciousness present great difficulties. When two 
stimuli are simultaneous, their resultant in consciousness is 
one feeling, but this “combination’’ does not take place 
in the brain ; the two nerve-processes are nowhere combined. 
Thought, again, is not a mere sifting of sensations ; meaning 
is the essential link, and it has no physical correlate in the 
brain. The persistence of effort cannot be satisfactorily ex- 
plained by nervous. mechanism, nor can pleasure and dis- 
pleasure. There is nothing physical that corresponds to 
them. 

At these weak places the author calls in the soul, as 

a Deus ex, or, rather, in machina. In his constructive argu- 
ment, the soul is a “being” which, in response to brain- 
processes, produces all sensation-qualities, feeling, and will, 
guides nervous energy and bodily development. Probably 
it.has nothing to do with memory—a heavy blow this to the 
seeker after a post mortem existence—and certainly nothing 
to do with logical thought, induction, deduction, and all 
adaptation of means to ends. More than one soul may be 
en rapport with one body ; hence dual personality. The soul 
does not grow; mental development is entirely conditioned 
by brain-structure. 
These gaps in our knowledge call for a working hypo- 
thesis. But one need not be in a hurry to posit a dilemma— 
either man is a chemical machine, or the soul is not an 
exploded superstition. Physiological psychology is one of 
the youngest of the sciences, and no science can find out 
everything at once. These gaps may in time be filled without 
the use of miracle. No sensible person would object to 
Spiritism as such, or to materialism as such, if it were 
proved and if it were intelligible. But neither is as yet. 
What the sensible person does object to is cheap mystery 
claiming to fill up the lacune of science. 

Till those gaps are filled, interest will centre round two 
points—life and consciousness. The passage from instinct 
to intelligence has been made. But we do not understand 
consciousness. It is significant that the unexplained parts of 
psychic activity are connected chiefly with feeling and will, 
and the plain man may be excused for guessing that con- 
tinuity of substance within an individualised self-contained 
organism may contain the secret of what we call conscious- 
ness. The passage from non-living to living has not been 
made. But the fundamental property of all living substance 
is the power of response to stimulus. The one-celled pro- 
tozoon, when cut up, exhibits in each section the same life, 
the same irritability, and the same behavior as the undivided 
whole. If living protoplasm, in a form so near to the 
beginnings of individualisation, has this character, and if 
we suppose the grey matter of the human brain to repre- 
sent an enormous advance in organisation and capacity, 
surely we are pointed to the probability that we have yet 
almost everything to learn about the properties of living 
substance. And among these may be some whose existence 
and nature are undreamt of in our philosophy. 





A CHARMING FAMILY. 


“The Linleys of Bath.” By Cizmentiva Brack. (Secker. 16s. 
net.) 

“ Flow T love these people!’’ cried the heroine of Octave 

Fenillet’s “La Morte.’”’ of Madame de Sévigné and her circle. 

“What good company! How much more worthy 
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they were than the people who live now!” And the senti- 
ment, although reactionary, is excusable when we light upon 
some such volume as Miss Clementina Black’s biography of 
the Linley family. Memoir and portrait are dangerous 
rivals of the living. For speech from which the 
philtre of time has purged all trivialities, and features whose 
unfading fairness no vulgar accident disfigures comment 
unkindly on the humors of our near relations, or the aspect 
of our fellow-passengers in omnibus and train. To the 
epicure there is no society like the dead. Dr. Johnson’s 
surliness tries nobody’s temper ; St. Simon’s scandals tarnish 
the reputation of none of our friends; and we may gaze an 
hour unwinking at the beauty of Titian’s mistress, or stare 
great Cesar out of countenance unreproved. Here, in Miss 
Black’s volume, we lift the latch of the eighteenth century, 
and mingle in society which a leaning towards retrospect 
easily persuades us was the best. ‘“ We are all geniuses 
here, sir,” cried little Tom Linley; and the appreciative 
reader will not contradict. 

Nor, indeed, is such a happy concourse inconceivable. 
There are moments, it almost seems, when Nature, wearying 
of her devotion to the mean, turns aside to fashion, not a 
solitary star merely, but an entire constellation of glitter- 
ing souls. To some such rich caprice we owe the Bronté 
family ; to another, scarcely less inspired, this musical and 
lovely tribe. Caprice alone, we feel, can have ordered that 
from the union of quiet Thomas Linley, harpsichordist and 
singer, with the handsome but common-natured Mary 
Johnson should spring a race whose gifts and graces 
suggest the magic wand of some beneficent enchanter. 
Caprice alone—wanton and malignant—governed their end. 
For Nature, having put to shame her duller offspring by 
the creation of these bright children of Orpheus, destroyed 
them in a fury of revulsion in all the bloom of their 
astonishing youth. Only Mrs. Linley, who carried to a fine 
extreme the more disagreeable qualities of a completely 
commonplace character, was left in nonogenarian triumph 
to prove the dubious rectitude of the Darwinian theory. 

A touch of wistfulness, some suggestion of what 
Scots call “fey,” haunts the beauty of these Linleys, 
destined to win the fatal affection of the gods. It is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the portraits of Elizabeth Ann, after- 
wards Mrs. Sheridan, in whose long, level brows, that were 
so charming a characteristic of the family, is always a 
pathetic lift. Nor is it unreasonable to suppose that the 
consumption which was to carry away herself, her children, 
and her grandchildren at an early age, should betray itself 
in an exceptional delicacy of fibre, leaving its mark on the 
physical surface. The face which Gainsborough made im- 
mortal inspired alike Reynolds, Ozias Humphrey, and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, for it was a Linley peculiarity to attract 
the friendship of remarkable men. To Ozias Humphrey, 
who, as a young man, lodged with the family, we owe a 
charming recollection of Elizabeth’s childhood. At eight 
years old, the little girl knew by heart all the songs in 
“Thomas and Sally,” “The Beggar’s Opera,” and “Love 
in a Village.” ‘ These,’?’ Humphrey’s biographer tells us, 
“she would sing so sweetly, that many a day, at the young 
painter’s solicitation, she chanted them, seated at the foot 
of his easel, looking up at him, unconscious of her heavenly 
features, with such looks and features as prevailed upon 
the motley visitors of Bath when she gracefully held up 
her little basket with her father’s benefit tickets at the 
door as they passed in and out of the Pump Room.” That 
a singer of unusual merit, endowed with a personality so 
lovely, should have won the heart of almost every man she 
met is scarcely surprising; what is, perhaps, more remark- 
able is the tone of extreme respect with which 
she is everywhere spoken of. Neither the demoralising 
experiences of a platform singer, the notoriety in which 
she was thrust by the publication of Foote’s scandalously- 
personal comedy, “The Fair Maid of Bath,” nor the un- 
scrupulous attentions of her married admirer, Captain 
Mathews, seem to have cast the faintest shadow on her 
reputation. The account of Elizabeth’s romantic flight to 
France, although less detailed than in Mr. Walter Sichel’s bio- 
graphy of Sheridan, is related in a spirited manner by Miss 
Black. Persecuted by Mathews, whose threats she dared not 
report to her father for fear of a possible duel, Elizabeth 
confides her distress to the sympathetic ear of Miss Alicia 
Sheridan, then residing with her family at Bath. To Alicia 





it “seemed meritorious to assist a young woman situated 
as Miss Linley was in getting out of the difficulties that 
surrounded her,’’ and she in her turn confides, not to the elder 
brother, Charles, who was already on the list of Elizabeth’s 
lovers, but to the younger, Richard, who ‘seemed destined by 
Nature to play the part of a knight of olden time.” That 
Richard should have been able to keep his passion a secret, 
even from his beloved, is a further romantic touch in his 
nature; and, as seems only meet, the chivalrous knight- 
errant ultimately won his reward. The young couple, aged 
respectively eighteen and twenty-one, struggled across the 
Channel in search of that convent at Lille, which was to 
shelter Elizabeth from the misplaced shafts of Cupid. 

“* After quitting Dunkirk,” says his sister, “ Mr. Sheridan 
was more explicit with Miss Linley as to his views in accom- 
panying her to France. He told her he could not be content 
to leave her in a convent unless she consented to a previous 
marriage which had all alcng been the object of his hopes, 
and she must be aware that after the step she had taken, she 
could not appear in England but as his wife. Miss Linley, who 
really preferred him greatly to any other person, was not 
difficult to persuade, and at a village not far from Calais the 
marriage ceremony was performed by a priest who was known 
to be often employed on such occasions.” 

This ceremony, which, of course, had not the slightest 
legal force and was a ceremony merely, they were to keep a 
secret from all at home. Elizabeth was not long left to 
enjoy conventual seclusion, for, with Mr. Linley’s arrival 
at Lille, explanations were made which reconciled him to 
the fugitives, and the whole party returned to Bath. Richard 
instantly challenged Mathews to a duel, and so far reduced 
that firebrand as to break his sword, and force him to beg 
his life. ‘“ Thus,’’ writes Charles Sheridan, ‘is the affair 
concluded, highly to the honor of Dick, who is applauded 
by everyone.” No engagement between Dick and Elizabeth 
was, however, permitted. Mr. Sheridan pére had no mind 
for a “public performer” in his family, nor did Mr. and 
Mrs. Linley welcome the notion of a son-in-law without 
a penny. The lovers, no longer allowed to meet openly, 
were driven to the secret shades of a moss-covered grotto 
and the consolations of amatory verse. ‘Oh, tell me,”’ 
pipes “ Horatio,” in agreeable eighteenth-century fashion :— 

“Oh, tell me, thou grotto of moss-covered stone, 

And tell me, thou willow, all dripping with dew, 

Did Delia seem vexed when Horatio was gone, 

And did she confess her resentment to you? ” 


Whilst, in dulcet accents, “Delia” declares :— 
“The sweets of solitude to share 
With the dear youth I love, 
Shall be my only ioy and care, 
No more I wish to prove.” 

Soon afterwards Dick is dangerously wounded in a 
second duel to which Mathews has challenged him, and the 
distracted Elizabeth, on hearing of this, declares herself 
his wife. Sentimental pleas, however, weigh very little 
against the settled social and economic convictions of the 
middle-class eighteenth-century parent; and, in Alicia 
Sheridan’s words, “ Miss Linley’s assertion of her marriage 
had answered no end but suggesting the idea to both parents 
of breaking off the match.” Elizabeth is carried off on a 
professional tour, and Dick dispatched to Waltham Abbey 
to read law, with a promise wrung from his father to break 
off his correspondence with Miss Linley. Solitude, shattered 
health, and want of congenial occupation, eventually reduced 
Horatio to the point of consulting his Reason, who begins 
to whisper that the “unfortunate connection’? had better 
come to an end. Delia’s correspondence remains scrupu- 
lously unanswered ; some neighboring ladies are discovered, 
not without charms, and at last we have Elizabeth, in an 
access of grief and indignation, writing for the return of 
her letters, and vowing that everything between them must 
be for ever at an end. In March two young hearts are 
broken, and two sets of parents are drawing their breath 
in peace; but April sunshine discovers Richard and Eliza- 
beth man and wife, and all contending parties cheerfully 
reconciled. 

In Gainsborough’s earliest portrait of Elizabeth Linley 
stands a boy, whose roguish yet wistful eyes and clear-cut, 
sensitive features have something of the naughty charm of 
Puck. This was Tom, of whom Mozart said, “Linley was 
a true genius; and, if he had lived, would have been one 
of the greatest ornaments of the living world.” But Tom 


was drowned at twenty-two, leaving nothing behind him but 
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a handful of graceful manuscripts in the British Museum 
and his face on Gainsborough’s canvas. Another portrait, 
also by the same hand, shows us Samuel, a youth of extra- 
ordinary beauty, as like his sister Elizabeth as Sebastian 
to Viola. Samuel threw away his oboe and went to sea, 
where, at the age of eighteen, he caught a fever, and was sent 
home to die. Here, strangely enough, he was nursed by a 
beautiful but illiterate servant girl, Emma Hart, whose 
grief at his death was so intense that, as Mrs. Linley writes, 
“no entreaties could prevail on her to remain—not even 
for a day.” And thus the Linley family lost a nurse-maid, 
and Nelson and Romney won a Lady Hamilton. The 
only members of the family who lived to anything 
like a ripe old age were Ozias, a clergyman, de- 
scribed as eccentric; William, a handsome, _ sweet- 
tempered fellow, who wrote verses and boasted the 
unusual accomplishment of singing, “with the most ani- 
mated feeling, two tenors, treble, and bass’; and Mrs. 
Linley, who lived to ninety-one. This lady, the only 
member of the Linley family totally without charm, belonged 
to a type so familiar that one is forced to believe its exist- 
ence is, in some mysterious manner, indispensable to the 
welfare of the race. A well-developed specimen of the 
middle-class domestic pest, she spends her days scolding 
servants, saving candle-ends, and making the lives of her 
household a burden. The children seem, for the most part, 
to have borne with her very dutifully, though there is a 
hint of impatience in Mary’s references in her letters to her 
mother’s parsimony, her unhallowed design of “ cribbaging 
all poor Maria’s things for herself,” and of “my father 
and mother, as usual, at opposite sides of the fire, groaning 
against each other.”” Poor Jane’s retarded courtship with 
Charles Ward is a distressing chronicle of the shifts, eva- 
sions, and delays into which the two were forced by Mrs. 
Linley’s unscrupulous tyranny. But Jane’s romance is a 
chapter by itself; and for its delectation we refer the reader 
to Miss Black. This last daughter possessed her full share 
of that charm which was the heritage of these long-dead 
men and women, and which, happily for the present world, 
is not all buried with them; for it glows from all their 
portraits, and not a little lingers in these pages. 





THE ARCHDEACON 


"The Case Against Free Trade.” 
F.B.A.. Archdeacon of Ely. 
JosEPn CHAMBERLAIN. 


AS TARIFFIST. 


By W. Cunxincuay, D.D. 
Witha Frefere by the Right Hon. 
(MuRRAy. . 6d. net.) 


ARCHDEACON CUNNINGHAM, now completely identified with 
the lost cause of Tariff Revival, enters the lists for the 
second time as its champion. In 1904 he produced “The 
Rise and Decline of the Free Trade Movement,” dedicating 
it to the members of the Compatriot Club; now he pre- 
sents “The Case against Free Trade,’”’ under the egis of 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who contributes a preface, marked 
by the affirmation that “the early prophecies of Tariff 
Reformers are being only too surely realised,” and 
the prescription: “With the controversies of the past 
we have no concern. Let the dead bury their dead.” So 
far as the book has any guiding principle, it is ostensibly 
the reversion to the doctrine, “ All for Empire,” without 
the slightest attempt to show how either the Empire, or any 
part of it will be really strengthened by a policy of reci- 
procal tariffs. 

This is what was to be expected of the economic historian 
who produced the dictum that “the logic of events ’’ proved 
the soundness of the mercantile system, inasmuch as 
Britain acquired empire under it, while, in the terms of 
the case, France, who lost, was beaten under the same 
system. Archdeacon Cunningham here reveals afresh what 
is known to the close student of his principal work, that 
he is not only a lax economist, but an incoherent historian, 
who can never see the wood for the trees. He introduces 
his new book with a chapter on “Imperial Duty and Free 
Trade,” in which he alternately and confusedly disparages 
all “sentimentalism,” and pleads for what is either sheer 
sentimentalism or a hypocritical policy of self-seeking under 
the pretence of disinterested sentiment. In the course of 
this forensic exercise he asperses “Little Englanders” as 
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being “jealous of the development of colonies,” and as 
“ readily degenerating into a peevish anti-patriotism,” which 
“finds no inspiration in the national past ’’—this. while he 
is representing the national past as a vista of wasted Imperial 
opportunities, from the contemplation of which the only 
refuge is in an Imperial future on totally new lines. 

In one place we are told that “material interests” 
have “a real though subordinate importance’’; in others, 
material interests are treated as the only ones worth con- 
sidering ; in yet others we are led to infer that the object 
of Colonial Preference is to secure that the Colonies will 
help us in future wars as they did in South Africa; and 
all the while it is assumed that we are seeking to “ develop ”’ 
the backward races for their sakes, in the spirit of “ unre- 
munerative public work ” and the “ tradition of disinterested 
service’ which is alleged to inspire “the youth of Great 
Britain ’’ when they “go out to take any part in governing 
the Empire.” 

All this “high” sentimentalism, however, is duly 
followed up, in the tariffist manner, by the undertaking to 
show that Free Trade does not pay, and that tariffism does. 
Here we realise afresh the untrustworthiness of Archdeacon 
Cunningham alike as economist and as historian. He re- 
peats the legend of our “supremacy ’”’ before 1846, without 
a word on the acute competition undergone by our industries 
before that date; and he works the percentage argument 
as empirically as any street-corner tariffist. On p. 34 he 
tells us that “the tests to which Free Traders habitually 
appeal are inadequate and defective.” On the same page 
he has already used as an argument against Free Trade 
the proposition that, whereas Britain might have been ex- 
pected, after her “extraordinary start,” to “increase the 
distance between herself and her rivals’’ in every respect 
(such is the implication), “since 1880 the rate of increase 
in the manufacture of pig-iron has been far greater in an 
old country like Germany and in a new country like the 
United States.”” Observe the “like”; the suggestion is that 
the phenomenon is general. As every competent student 
knows, the advance of Germany in iron output is due to 
the invention of the Gilchrist-Thomas process, which made 
available the great German stores of hematite iron, pre- 
viously unworkable ; while the iron-ore of the United States 
is a hundred times greater in quantity than the British. 
The tariffist argument requires a general advance in output 
of iron in tariffed countries. Archdeacon Cunningham can 
show no such advance, but does not scruple to suggest it 
by putting forward cases which really prove the contrary. 

Equally untrustworthy is his handling of the larger 
questions of industrial progress. First, he claims ‘that the 
mere percentage progress of tariffed countries counters the 
case for Free Trade; then, admitting our own “ enormous ”’ 
commercial advance, he decides that ‘‘ there is room to doubt 
whether it has been an unalloyed benefit to the nation” 
then again, after treating the progress of other countries 
as an unalloyed benefit to them, he argues that our trade 
figures are misleading, because “for one thing, the values 
of our imports and exports must increase during any period 
when there is a fall in the value of gold.” Obviously, this 
must hold good equally of the trade of tariffed countries ; 
but the Archdeacon never seems to suspect as much. 
“Enormous growth in the human body,” he tells us again, 
“may be a symptom of disease.” So it is not a good argu- 
ment for Free Trade, but a decisive argument for a policy of 
tariffs ! 

Dr. Cunningham’s new book, in short, is but a fresh illus- 
tration of the incurable incoherence of the economic 
“school” which he has joined. He writes of “the con- 
fusion in the Free Trade camp,” and speaks of “the” 
Tariff Reformer as if his party had one clearly-elaborated 
and uniformly-held doctrine; when, in point of fact, his 
own book is a medley of mutually contradictory appeals to 
the medley of conflicting interests and ideals which consti- 
tute the tariffist movement. 

He puts a fitting climax to his undertaking when, in a 
section inspired by the merest party spirit, he has the hardi- 
hood to declare, in the face of the developments of the 
present year, that Free Traders “appear to be unwilling 
to face the issue,” and that “Tariff Reformers are eager 
that this great question should be thoroughly thrashed out.” 
But it would be an undue exigence to look to an archdeacon, 
a D.D., and a tariffist, for a sense of humor. 
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ASPECTS OF SHELLEY. 


“Shelley and His Friends in Italy.” By Huten Rossetti 
ANGBLI. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. net ) 


‘The Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley.” 
Locock. With an Introduction by A. C. Brook. 
2 vols. 21s. net.) 


A wise and full understanding of men is, perhaps, the 
greatest treasure of which the human mind can be possessed. 
By it come all the good graces of life—clarity of vision in 
all difficulties, precision in action, tolerance of temper, and 
a proper interpretation of motives when issues are clouded 
and perplexing. For by an understanding of men 
we mean an understanding of character. In its power 
to quitken this perception lies all the force of right 
drama, and, in a smaller degree, of right biography. 
And it is in this matter that the popular biography of to-day 
fails, just as the popular drama fails; amongst all their 
varied and breathless concerns, they are utterly unconcerned 
with character. 

In biography, if the subject is a man of action, or one 
who by direct control governs action, the duty of the 
biographer is sufficiently clear. He is, briefly, to show us 
the operation of a man’s character through the medium of 
events or groups of events for which he is in some degree 
responsible, remembering always that a Cromwell or a 
Nelson stands for something more than Dunbar or Trafalgar. 
But when the subject is an artist, a man whose public 
interest lies wholly in the embodied creations of his mind, 
the matter is complicated, for then biography can at best 
be but an anti-climax. It is of undeniable value to have 
the significance of, say, a Napoleon revealed to us by some 
acute analyst of character through events which are in 
themselves merely striking sensationalism on a large scale, 
but which are nevertheless the principal and most vivid ex- 
ternal expression of their protagonist’s character. But what 
events in the life of a Shelley are of any importance when 
placed beside “Prometheus Unbound,” and “The Cenci,”’ 
and “ Adonais,” and an inexhaustible harvest of matchless 
lyrics? They are themselves the supreme biography of 
Shelley, and they are the first authorities for any life of 
Shelley that matters. Fine critical discernment applied to 
these may be invaluable; and the revelation of certain facts 
which lead us to a fuller understanding of these, of the 
spiritual temper of the time in which the poet lived and 
his attitude towards it, may also be not without its use. 
But to pretend that there is anything more than vulgar 
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curiosity in the desire to know all the pros and cons of | 


the thousand daily affairs which he was called upon to 
settle in common with the rest of men, is to deceive ourselves 
in the most decisive fashion. 

In Mrs. Helen Rossetti Angeli’s book we are gravely 
led once again through the maze of myth and nonsense which 
appears to be the fee in perpetuity of all literary reputations. 
That Mrs. Angeli champions Shelley and heaps scorn on his 
detractors is nothing to the purpose. The only champion 
that Shelley needs stands immortally armed in his work. 
Whether he was or was not justified in his conjugal 
irregularities, whether his adjustment to circums‘ances in 
the advancing of a loan or the conduct of his household was 
well-considered or otherwise, whether some acquaintance or 
another did or didn’t marry a Frenchwoman of Toulon— 
these things were no doubt of some concern to Shelley, 
but to us they are profoundly unimportant. The temper 
of mind that governed his life is, indeed, of the highest 
interest to us, but it is folly to seek its manifestation in 
obscure happenings that were the outcome of a thousand 
conflicting circumstances and chances, when it is set out 
for us in flaming and indelible letters in his poetry. There 
are, of course, certain incidents in the routine of his life 
that emphasise the knowledge which we gather at the main 
source, and Mrs. Angeli records these in their due place. 
But even if we extract the little grain from the unprofitable 
chaff of the book, we find nothing among it that has not 
been collected by workers in the same field before. Nor 
are her excursions into criticism helpful. They consist for 
the most part of brief commentaries following a recital of 
the circumstance under which particular poems were written, 
and are no more than a summary of cumulative opinion. 
We learn nothing new, for example, in hearing that 
“* Epipsychidion,’ not less than a poem of the ideal—or as 
some have called it ‘ Platonic ’—love, may also be regarded 





as the supreme poem of unfettered and uncircumscribed love ; 
love which cannot be bound or narrowed down to the grasp 
of any one individual—being many-faceted and reflecting 
many truths, desiring and embracing all that is desirable 
and beautiful.” 

There are, of course, many readable pages in the book ; 
many: records of conversations with which we are glad to 
refresh our memories, many letters and stated opinions 
which we are glad to re-read. Except for an unnecessary 
amount of detail, the book is as well compiled as are the 
dozens of other so-called biographies of the ‘‘ Seven Sinful 
Women ”’ and ‘‘ Mad Ministers and their Mistresses ’’ type. 
These books may serve their purpose for popular consump- 
tion as fitly as the mass of bad fiction. But Shelley was 
a great poet, a man who gave to us one of the supreme 
gifts that a mortal may bestow upon his fellows. In that 
gift we take a perpetual pride, and from it we gather con- 
solation and spiritual fire, and we are eager to know what 
we may of the character of our benefactor. But we are 
impatient at seeing the odds and ends of his conduct, and 
the utterly insignificant and fortuitous circumstances of 
his daily life, everlastingly paraded for the entertainment 
of people who do not care two straws about his poetry. 

Those, on the other hand, who find a deeper interest 
in Shelley’s poetry than in gossip about him, will find satis- 
faction in the volumes which Mr. Locock has edited. “To 
combine with a carefully-edited text a complete apparatus 
criticus, together with adequate explanatory notes on all the 
poems,” was a service to Shelley well worth the doing; and 
Mr. Locock has done it with the zeal of an enthusiast. The 
large body of notes he has provided are a valuable aid to 
the better understanding of Shelley, and help to clear up 
many obscurities. It is true that the editor sometimes 
gives us a note where there is no need for one, and he has 
a tendency to elucidate what is already clear. But every 
student of Shelley will be grateful for the textual notes, 
and the work is almost certain to take its place as the 
standard edition of Shelley’s poetry. 





MR. WELLS’S SHORT STORIES. 


“The Country of the Blind.” By H. G. Writs. (Nelson. 2s. 
net.) 

In his Introduction to “The Country of the Blind,” “a 
collection of all the short stories by me that I care for 
anyone to read again,’’ Mr. Wells writes half-a-dozen in- 
teresting pages of views on the “short story.” Like most 
of the author’s dicta, his theory is an engaging commentary 
on his own brilliant practice. He starts with a misquotation 
from Mr. George Moore, who is stated to have “invented 
the distinction between the short story and the anecdote. 
The short story was Maupassant; the anecdote was 
damnable.” But it has been pointed out in a contem- 
porary that “ Maupassant, as well as Mr. Kipling, was in- 
cluded among the anecdotalists, and the anecdote was not 
despised or abused, but was merely put in its place” by 
Mr. George Moore. Mr. Wells, however, searching for 
reasons why he practically abandoned short-story writing 
some years back, goes on to tell us “nothing is so destruc- 
tive in a field of artistic effort as a stock term of abuse. .. . 
One felt hopelessly open to a paralysing and unanswerable 
charge, and one’s ease and happiness in the garden of one’s 
fancies was more and more marred by the dread of it. 

It is the absurd fate of the imaginative writer that he 
should be thus sensitive to atmospheric conditions.” 

One may be permitted to suggest, however, that when 
Mr. Wells “shivered and wanted to go indoors,” it was 
merely because he felt the reaction after taking a deal of 
exercise in “the garden of his fancy.’”’ The trouble with 
English critics is that they have no influence. Good things 
have, no doubt, been written on the technique of the short 
story, but they have not been discussed or controverted, nor 
have they affected one iota the practice of anybody else in 
particular. Maupassant, the supreme master of the art, is 


disregarded in England. Tchekhov, many of whose tales 
have been excellently rendered by Mr. Long, established 
a special mastery of the instrument comparable with Chopin’s 
achievements on the piano, but his name is scarcely spoken. 
Mr. Henry James’s brilliant efforts, as well as Mr. Conrad’s, 
have been appreciated no less than Mr. Stephen Crane’s and 
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Gissing’s ; but it is a flight of Mr. Wells’s delightful fancy to 
speak of “the rigid forms and austere unities” set up by 
weary critics. Weary critics exist in plenty; but they are 
fatigued, not by the violation of “the rules,” but by the fact 
that their discussions are addressed to the empty air. It is 
so with the other arts in England—with the theatre, music, 
poetry, and painting; there is no general, intelligent dis- 
cussion of the “abundant examples and irregular forms” 
produced by our creative spirits; and, after some years 
of activity, a movement ceases, its disciples break up or 
drift away; and neither continuity of tradition, nor even 
the tradition itself, affects the practice of a new generation. 
The short story undoubtedly flourished more in the ’nineties 
than to-day. But the cheap sixpenny magazine soon killed 
its better-class rivals, and established conventional stan- 
dards in-place of the “abundant and irregular forms” for 
which Mr. Wells pleads. When an art languishes, it is 
generally due either to commercial exploitation or the 
failure of popular appreciation, as the hundred dead and 
gone minor arts of the eighteenth century testify. The fact 
that the booksellers so often refuse to subscribe or stock 
the books of short stories by any but “celebrated” writers, 
has extinguished hundreds of would-be practitioners. But 
few of Mr. Henry James's best stories of late have appeared 
in the English magazines, and the inference is plain—viz., 
that the great public wants “happy endings,” or tales of 
sensational interest, or funny episodes, and that Mr. Stephen 
Crane’s, Mr. Joseph Conrad’s, and George Gissing’s work 
still appeals only to the few. 

A proof, we think, is shown in this collection of stories 
of very unequal merit. While all but one or two make 
capital reading, whether “in the bedrooms of convalescents, 
dentists’ parlours, railway trains, or in gentlemen’s studies,” 
four or five are so superior in artistic charm, human signifi- 
cance, and depth of insight, to the twenty-eight others as 
to make their juxtaposition an error of taste. The extraordi- 
nary fertility of the author’s invention, his playful, ingenious 
exposition of human nature in monstrous’ environ- 
ments or dehumanised atmospheres, produce most vivid 
effects ; but when you have read half-a-dozen you feel as 
though you have mastered their mechanism, and that their 


appeal strikes home only to a strictly limited area of our | 


human faculties. The author’s amazingly fresh humor, his 
daring conceptions, his resourcefulness in coloring, veil 
from us that it is always the sensations of Jones or Smith 
that reappear in the kaleidoscopic patterns of his inventive 
faculty, and that the inexhaustible world of human variety 
is left by him practically on one side. It would be ungrateful 
to deny that Mr. Wells is an inventor of genius, and that 
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he has brought into play and utilised in fiction the whole 


range of scientific discoveries and new forces, which form 
the active sphere of men of science. He succeeded where South 
Kensingten has failed, in breeding the most interesting 
hybrids from the conjunction of Science and Art, and such 
little masterpieces as “The Invisible Man” are psycho- 
logically as original as Poe’s best tales. Nevertheless, to enter 
Mr. Wells’s particular kingdom, and note how the man-in-the- 
street comports himself under extraordinary circumstances, 
whether he be attacked by orchids, or hemmed in by an 
army of gigantic spiders, or eaten by the ferocious marine 


monster, Haplotcuthis; or whether, like poor Pyecraft, he 


loses his weight and floats ceilingwards; or, like Mr. 


Fotheringay, he discovers that, by an effort of will, he can | 


work miracles ; or, like Professor Gibberne, under the influ- 
ence of his drug—the New Accelerator—he lives so fast 
that all the rest of the world, by comparison, seems stand- 
ing still, is a little like seeing the world’s behavior under 
the effect of laughing-gas. 


Mr. Wells is too able not to | 


comprehend this, and he adds, “I would rather have the | 


volume dipped in and dipped in again than read severely 
through”; and this though about a half of the tales, such 
as “The Moth,” “ The Lord of the Dynamos,”’ “ The Cone,” 
“Under the Knife,” and “The Treasure in the Forest,” 
deal with natural conditions and atmospheres, however 
imaginative or fantastic be the theme. 

When we turn, however, from the many brilliantly- 
written and artfully-clever “inventions” to the four 
gems, “ The Country of the Blind,” “ The Door in the Wall,” 
“The Beautiful Suit,” and “The Magic Shop,” we may 
well regret that Mr. Wells has not devoted himself to 
writing more of these poetical and profound creations. ‘“ The 
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Door in the Wall” is on that borderland between poetry 
and prose which tantalises us by its hints of “the Happy 
Afterworld,” as the Irish sagas term it, that lies just beyond 
the reach of mortal hands. ‘The Country of the Blind” 
is probably the most perfect piece of art the author has 
fashioned. The hero, Nunez, stumbles across a community 
of blind people that has existed for many generations in 
an unknown valley, “in the wildest wastes of Ecuador’s 
Andes.” The concepts that rule the community, built upon 
the four senses, naturally make the idea of sight seem. as 
wild as the Fourth Dimension, and when Nunez still 
insists that he “sees” things, he is held to be an imbecile 
by the blind doctors and learned men of the valley. Chas- 
tisement follows after his fruitless rebellion, and then, when 
Nunez has learned not to excite the contempt and distrust 
of his blind masters by his fantastic descriptions, which 
contradict their science and religion of life, he is affianced 
to a girl, Medina-Saroté. But before he is admitted into 
this community, the elders agree that Nunez’s eyes are ob- 
viously diseased and abnormal, and that they must be re- 
moved. This tale is worked out with a series of inimitable 
little touches, extraordinarily natural, and radiant with a 
poetic irony. “ The Magic Shop” reveals Mr. Wells in one 
of his most charming moods. Underlying the gay spon- 
taneity of the little scene, in which a child finds all his 
wishes gratified in a magic toyshop, there lies a vein of 
wistful tenderness. ‘“ The Beautiful Suit’? again leaves us 
wishing that our author would indulge the feeling for 
beauty that has been choked back or overlaid by his satirical 
bent, and his social aspirations. It is a far cry from the 
adroit, but rather metallic, tone of the early tale, “The 
Jilting of Jane,” to the quiet spirituality of the last pages 
in the volume, and it suggests that our author’s artistic 
development lay too long at the mercy of his social interests. 
Mr. Wells’s talent is often surprising by its indication of 
rich, unworked mines, and it may well be that in his mellow, 
ripened stage he may come to abate his uncanny cleverness, 
and develop the tender, deep qualities of his artistic con- 
frousness. 





MORE BOOKS 


“Everyman's Library.” 
each.) 


FOR EVERYMAN. 


Fifty new volumes, (Dent. 1s, net 
We have again to congratulate Messrs. Dent and Mr. Ernest 
Rhys on the steady progress of their undertaking. The 
fifty volumes just added to “ Everyman’s Library” range 
over a wide field, and will appeal to most classes of readers. 
The series is now so well known that nothing need be said 
in praise of the way the volumes are produced, and we 
shall content ourselves with drawing attention to some of 
the more notable of the new additions. To begin with “ Essays 
and Belles Jettres’’—a section that has a_ special 
attraction for the book-lover—we cordially welcome 
an edition, in two volumes, of Bagehot’s ‘“ Literary 
Studies,” with an introduction by Mr. George Samp- 
son. Mr. Sampson lays some stress on the _ hard- 
ness that sometimes mars Bagehot’s work, but rightly 
adds that “he is the most inspiriting of writers, as full 
of humor as of wisdom.” His literary essays are among the 
most readable that the nineteenth century has produced, 
for he brought to criticism the same qualities of independence 
of mind, sound judgment, and lucid exposition that mark 
his work as an economist and as a writer on the British 
Constitution. Under this section also come Rousseau’s 
“Emile,” translated by Miss Barbara Foxley ; Isaac Taylor’s 
“Words and Places”; and “The Federalist: A Commen- 
tary on the New Constitution.” This last volume illus- 
trates a useful side of ‘“‘Everyman’s Library”— that of 
making American works of importance accessible to readers 


on this side of the Atlantic. It consists of eighty- 
five articles or essays, contributed to New York 


journals in 1787 and 1788, and intended to persuade 
the people of New York State to ratify the Constitution 
which had just been drawn up by the Convention. The series 
was planned by Alexander Hamilton, who, together with 
James Madison, wrote most of the articles. The collection 
is pronounced by Professor Ashley to be the most important, 
as it was the first noteworthy, treatise on federal government. 
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The only addition to history in the present instalment 
is Mommsen’s “ History of Rome,” Dr. W. P. Dickson’s 
translation of which is reprinted in four volumes. It is 
worth noting that Mommsen’s work was not intended by 
its author for scholars, but for general readers who took 
an interest in its subject, a fact which makes it particularly 
suitable for inclusion in such a series as this. Mommsen’s 
power of brilliant generalisation, and his gift in delineating 
character, go a long way to make up for the bias he shows, 
and make his history thoroughly readable. 

In the section “ Poetry and Drama” we have a fresh 
translation of three of Ibsen’s plays—‘‘ The Warriors of 
Helgeland,” “Ghosts,” and “An Enemy of the People ”— 
by Mr. R. Farquharson Sharp, and two volumes of “ The 
Poems and Plays of Sir Walter Scott,’ with an introduction 
by Mr. Andrew Lang, who, though he mixes a fair pro- 
portion of criticism with his eulogy, thinks that “ Scott 
is, probably, at this moment rather undervalued than over- 
rated as a poet his best passages of rapid and 
warlike flight remain unequalled in the language, while 
his lyric note was entirely fresh, entirely his own; solitary, 
unique, in the poetry of Britain.” 

Fiction is represented by thirteen novels, chief among 
them Tolstoy’s “War and Peace,” which fills three volumes. 
The Vicomte de Vogiié’s appreciation of the work is printed 
as a preface, and many readers will be glad to have Tolstoy’s 
masterpiece in this handy form. The other foreign novels 
in the section are Turgéniev’s “ Virgin Soil.” translated 
by Miss Townsend, Dostoieffsky’s “ The House of the Dead,” 
Scheffel’s remarkable historical novel, ‘“ Ekkehard,” Balzac’s 
“Country Doctor,” and George Sand’s “ The Devil’s Pool.” 
Closely associated with fiction, though classed under a 
different heading, is a delightful selection from the 
“Lays” of Marie de France, which have been rendered into 
English by Mr. Eugene Mason. 

Two original contributions to the series deserve special 
mention. Mr. Oliphant Smeaton’s “Shakespeare: His Life 
and Work” attempts te introduce into its survey “ every fact 
with a bearing, however remote, on the artistic and ethical 
development of Shakespeare’s nature and genius—not for- 
getting the recent discoveries of Professor Wallace, of 
Nebraska.” In addition to a biography of Shakespeare and 
some account of the period, there are appreciations of the 
plays, taken in chronological order, which embody the most 
salient criticisms that have been made upon them by French 
and German, as well as by English, scholars. The book 
thus contains a good deal of the best that has been written 
about Shakespeare at home and abroad. It is good both 
in plan and execution, and makes a most useful Shake- 
spearean primer. The other volume is “An Encyclopedia 
of Gardening,” by Mr. W. P. Wright. Its scope embraces 
all the flowers, fruits, vegetables, ferns, trees, and shrubs 
in general cultivation—a difficult feat to accomplish, but 
admirably performed by Mr. Wright. The arrangement is 
alphabetical, and the value of the work is increased by a 
large number of illustrations. 

The care shown in selecting these new volumes is certain 
to win for them as hearty a welcome as was given to their 
predecessors in this really excellent series. 








BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


**Secret Service in South Africa.” By Dove1.as Biacknury 
and CapTaIn W. WAITHMAN CADDELL. (Cassell. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Biacksurn and Captain Caddell tell us in their 
preface that the phrase “Secret Service” is intended to 
cover “ those comprehensive acts and aspects of policy, which, 
for reasons political or commercial, legitimate or otherwise, 
were enacted purposely below the surface and out of the 
public ken.” The book, accordingly, is concerned not only 
with the Boer Secret Service under Dr. Leyds, but with 
illicit gold-buying and diamond-buying, the illegal liquor 
traffic in the Transvaal, the use of Kaffirs as spies, gun- 
running, and native labor-agents. The authors had a close 
association with some of the persons and events with which 
they deal—Mr. Blackburn was document and cipher expert | 
to the Transvaal Republic, and Captain Caddell was Chief | 
Repatriation Magistrate for the West Rand on the British 
Occupation—and if they tell us little that is fresh or start- _ 
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ling in regard to South African history, they write in an 
entertaining style, and hold the balance evenly between 
oer and Briton. There is a good account of Cornelius Smit, 
the first Transvaal secret agent, who is described as having 
done more “ to compass the overthrow of British domination 
in the Transvaal, and the establishment for twenty years of 
the South African Republic, than any other man whose name 
is recognised among the builders.”” The chapter on the 
“Boer Secret Service’? gives an excellent description of 
the activities of Dr. Leyds, and acknowledges that his main 
work was perfectly legitimate: that of defending the Re- 
public from the prejudicial attacks that appeared in the 
Press. The incidents of the Jameson Raid are also noticed. 
The authors tell us that of the seventy burghers to whom 
Jameson surrendered only twenty carried Martini rifles, and 
that nearly everyone of three hundred rifles captured from 
the Raiders had its magazine clogged with hair from the 
horses’ manes. The view that the Boers began arming before 
the Raid is flatly contradicted, and the book brings out the 
effect of the Raid in strengthening Kruger’s influence, and 
creating a feeling of scepticism regarding “ British fair-play.” 
Kruger had a firm belief in the duplicity and treachery of 
Britishers, and, as the writers ask, who can wonder that 
the Raid more than confirmed this obstinate view? The book 
can be recommended as an impartial account of events in 
South Africa, and for the many sidelights it throws upon 
life in that country. 
+ % * 


“Daughters of Eve.” By W. R. B. Trowprince. 


Hall. 15s. net.) 


(Chapman & 


Tue “ Daughters of Eve’’ with whom Mr. Trowbridge is 
concerned in the present volume are the Duchesse de 
Choiseul, Princess Tarakanof, Peg Woffington, Countess 
Potocka, and Charlotte Corday. The longest of the five 
biographies is that of the Duchesse de Choiseul, whom Horace 
Walpole described as “ the most perfect being of either sex ”’ 
he knew, adding that she was “the gentlest, most amiable, 
and civil little creature that ever came out of a fairy egg.”’ 
Though married to one of the most notorious roués of the 
Court of Louis XV., she was a model of wifely devotion, and 
she has been aptly called one of the moral assets of the 
eighteenth century. So great was the regard in which she 
was held that, even under the Terror, her intercession pro- 
cured the life and liberty of several of her friends. The 
mysterious Princess Tarakanof differed greatly from Madame 
de Choiseul, both in her life and in her tragic fate. She first 
appeared in Paris in 1772, giving herself out to have come 
from Vlodomir, in Circassia, and allowing a certain M. de 
Marine to pay her court. He soon had cause to repent, to the 
tune of 52,000 livres. At the end of a long series of adven- 
tures, we find her at Ragusa, no longer Princess of Vlodomir, 
but in possession of the will of the Czarina Elizabeth, by 
which, as sole issue of the secret marriage with Razumovski, 
she is entitled to the throne of Russia. The curtain falls at 
St. Petersburg, where, according to one story, Catherine— 
never inclined to show mercy to those who threatened the 
stability of her throne—caused her to be drowned in the cell 
where she was imprisoned. After such a recital, the careers 
of Peg Woffington and Countess Potocka seem almost com- 
monplace ; but Mr. Trowbridge gives the reader a bonne bouche 
in his sympathetic account of Charlotte Corday. In this, 
as, indeed, in all five biographies, Mr. Trowbridge handles 
his materials with so much skill, and writes in so simple 
yet attractive a style, that the chief fault we have to find 
with his book is the catchpenny title he has given it. 


* * * 


“The Empresses of Rome.” By Josern McCane. (Methuen, 
12s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts is the first modern work to appear in English on the 
wives of the Roman Emperors, though one would have 
thought that the licentious orgies of Messalina or the flaunt- 
ing luxury of Agrippina would have presented a congenial 
theme to the writers of Chroniques Scandaleuses. Possibly the 
records of the ladies who bore the title of Augusta, being 
buried in the decent obscurity of a learned language, are inac- 
cessible to the purveyors of this class of literature. At all 
events, we are glad that in Mr. McCabe the Empresses of 
Rome have found a biographer who does not stoop to a 
lubricious chronicle, but treats his subject in the vein of 
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READY TO-DAY. | 
LOVE ROMANCES OF THE | 
ARISTOCRACY. | 


By THORNTON HALL, F.S.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


Fully Illustrated, 12/6 net. 

In this book Mr. Thornton Hall has eclipsed his ‘‘ Love 
Intrigues of Royal Courts,”’ which won such a chorus of praise from 
Press and readers alike, for within its compass he has focussed as 
much romance and sensation as would furnish material for a score 
of thrilling novels. In his pages the whole panorama of our peer- 
age, with its tragedy, comedy, and pathos, its sins and its follies, 
moves, vivid and palpitating with life, before our eyes. 


New Colour Books with Plates by MAXFIELD PARRISH. 


THE WONDER BOOK AND 
TANGLEWOOD TALES. 


With many full-page coloured Illustrations, and end papers in full 


colours by Maxfield Parrish. Cloth gilt, with picture cover in 
colours, 9} by 7}. 12/6 net 

As an interpreter of the romances of mythology and chivalry, 

Maxfield Parrish has no rival. Hawthorne’s classic stories are 

precisely the material with which he loves to deal. He stands 

as an illustrator in a class by himself. Never has Parrish made 

more beautiful or original paintings than in this book. Their 


richness of colour, loveliness of idea, and marvellous imaginative 
quality make the book really a work of art, and yet popular in 
the highest degree. 


NEW BOOKS. 
The Cathedrals of Central Italy. 


(Cathedral Series.) 
By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. Size,9 by 6}. With 47 Illus- 
trations in colour and half-tone. Cloth gilt, 16s. net. 


An Oberland Chalet. 


By EDITH ELMER WOOD. Small Demy 8vo, fully illus- 
trated, with Plates in twocclours. Price 6s. ner. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


Hetty: The Story of an _ Ulster 


Family. By SHAN F. BULLOCK. 6s. 
The First Born. 


By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST. 6s, 


TWO NEW TRAVEL BOOKS. 


Off the Main Track. 


By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT. Author of * The Diary 
of a Soldier of Fortune.” Demy 8vo, 12s.6d. net. Illus- 
trated, 


With the Lost Legion in New 


Zealand. By Colonel G. HAMILTON-BROWNE. 
** Maori Browne,’ Late Commandant in the Colonial Forces. 
12s. 6d. net. Illustrated. 


HOUSE DECORATION SERIES, Vol. 1/. 


Ceilings and their Decoration— 


Art and Archzology, By GUY CADOGAN 
ROTHERY. With many Plates. 6s. net. 





Famous Castles and Palaces of 
Italy, By E. B. DAUVERGNE, Author of “The English 
Castles.” Medium 8vo. Illustrated with Colour and Half- 
tone Plates, 15s. net. 





The Mystic Bride. 
A Study of the Life of Catherine of Siena. 


By Mrs. AUBREY RICHARDSON, Author of “ The Lover of 
Queen Elizabeth.” Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


WERNER LAURIE, CLIFFORD'S INN, LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S New Novel. 


A romance which has more 
points of resemblance with 


he Forest Lovers” than 


any other > gy Hewlett’s 
—. 
India and the Durbar. 


A reprint of the Indian Articles in the ‘‘ Empire Day” 
Edition of Tuk Times, May 24th, 1911. 8vo, 5s. net. 


Family Letters of Richard 


Wagener. Translated, Indexed, ete., by WILLIAM 
ASHTON ELLIS. Extra Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Corsican. A Diary of Napoleon’s 
Life in his own Words. Extra Crown §8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Morni..g Post.—' A decidedly unique contribution to the literature 
oi the Napoleoniclegend . . . full of self-revelation.” 


Puppets: A Work-a- Day 
Philosophy. by GEORGE FORBES, F.R.S. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Under the guise of a story the author has here 
attempted to deal in popular fashion with certain 
problems in philosophy which at times exercise the 
minds of most serious people, and to present a solution 
of some of them. 


*.* MACMILLAN’S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT LIST 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. LONDON. 











Cr. 8vo. 68. 


AGNES & EGERTON CASTLE’S NEW NOVEL 
THE LOST IPHIGENIA. 


World; “ Thrilling adventures, cross currents in the stream of love, and 
a happy ending—such is*the way of the Castles. Nota bad way either.” 

Ladies’ Field : ‘* The novel is clear cut, like a cameo, and it is developed 
with a warmth and sincerity that holds the reader.” 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


My Naval Career and Travels. 


By Admiral of the Fleet the Right Hon. 
Sir EDWARD H. SEYMOUR, G.C.B., 0.M., etc. 


With a Frontispiece, Portrait in Photogravure, and eight pages 
of half-tone Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. Gd. net. 


The Life of Edward, Earl of 
Clarendon. 


By Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P. 


With 18 Portraits (2 in Photogravure), Small Demy 8vo, 
2 vols. 218. net. 











A Concordance to the Poems 
of William Wordsworth. 


Demy 4to, gilt top, £2 2s. net. 


Edited for the Concordance Society by Professor LANE 
COOPER, Assistant Professor of the English Language and 
Literature in Cornell University. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 

















serious history. The influence of women, both on the making 
and unmaking of Roman greatness, cannot be neglected, and 
though some notion of that influence. may be gathered from 
the pages of Gibbon and Merivale, a more detailed account 
of the women who, as wives and mothers, helped to mould the 
characters of the Emperors, could hardly fail to pr ve inte- 
resting. Mr. McCabe begins with Livia, the wife of Octavian, 
and ends with a brief account of Eudoxia, Euphemia, 
Placidia, and other shadowy figures who shared the throne 
when the Western Empire was crumbling to decay in the 
middle of the fifth century. It would be impossible, in a 
short notice, to deal adequately with a book covering so large 
a period. We may say, however, that Mr. McCabe has gone 
to the best sources for his information, that he shows scholar- 
ship and insight in the use of his materials, and that he sets 
forth his conclusions in a direct and agreeable style. His 
book is a good example of the way in which popular history 
ought to be written. 
- % * 


‘Franz Liszt and his Work.” 
4s. 6d. net.) 


THERE are those who, while admitting the value of the 
pioneer work accomplished by Liszt in the realms of modern 
music, deny that he was a great creative artist. It is Mr. 
Hervey’s object in this little volume to combat this view, 
and to uphold the claim of Liszt to rank with the greatest 
composers of the nineteenth century; and it must be con- 
ceded that his generous enthusiasm for the master is com- 
bined with plenty of reasonable and convincing argument. 
With due emphasis he outlines the influence exercised by 


By Arrucr Hervey. (Lane 


Liszt on the new Weimar School in respect especially of the | 


evolution of the symphonic poem, tracing his musical career 


. . . . . | 
carefully from his boyish successes as a brilliant pianoforte 


executant, through the Weimar period, to the last religious 
phase in Rome. Whatever may be thought of Liszt’s music, 
there cannot be two opinions as to the attractiveness of 
his personality. He was, indeed, the good friend to his 
brother musicians—Chopin, Saint-Saéns, Brahms, Berlioz, 
and particularly Wagner among them— 
of his character and the blamelessness of his private life 
are in strong contrast to the egotistic vagaries of the last- 
named genius. A great deal has been published about 
Liszt on the Continent, but outside “ Grove’s Dictionary,” a 
few translations, and general histories, he has not received 
much attention from English writers, and this brief bio- 
graphy, distinguished in its technical part by an exact 
scholarship, may be cordially welcomed. 


* * * 


“The Wonderful Weald and the Quest of the Crock of | 


Gold.” By Arvnavr Becketr. (Mills and Bcon. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tue Sussex proverb which says that if you go to the | 


end of the rainbow you will find a “crock of gold” has 


supplied Mr. Beckett with a title for his entertaining mis- | 


cellany of Sussex history, 
celebrities, and humor. 


topography, folk-lore, bells, 
The last is often of the uncon- 


scious sort, as was the case with the farmer who, gloating | 


over the flesh-pots at a Fat Stock Show dinner, remarked : 
“The nicest piece of venison as I ever tasted was at the 
Audit dinner. It was very tender; it must have been a very 
young bird.’’ But all is fish that comes into Mr. Beckett’s 
net. He gives us an account of the ancient rustic play as 
performed at Compton by players who call themselves 
‘“ Tipteerers” ; he discourses on “ Lord Dacre of the South, 
or the Olden Time,” a play of a very different type, written 
by Mrs. Gore, whose novels were once all the rage; he 
writes of “The Boke of the Introduction to Knowledge,” 
and “The Merry Tales of the Wise Men of Gotham”; he 
tells us how to “know” Hurstmonceux, and what to see 
in Pevensey Level, known locally as “the mesh”—‘“a 
beautiful place, surelye! No hills, no trees, nothing to 
interrupt the view.” In short, there is hardly any aspect 
of the Sussex Weald on which Mr. Beckett does not touch. 
It is true that his humor sometimes wears a little thin, and 
that his style often seems to be a blend of Sterne and 
an old chronicle writer; but he is “a Sussex man of long 
and ancient lineage,’ whose devotion to his native county 
has taken the excellent form of describing many of her 
charms to an envious world. 
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| The GAeek in the City 


Price Friday Price Friday 

morning morning. 

September 15. September 22 
Consols . soe 77 eee 78% 
Midland Deferred ... 664 664 
Canadian Pacific io ie ie 227 2305 
| Russian Fours... 0 we we ii 95 943 
| Union Pacific pic 162 ne 
| De Beers (Deferred) 17% = 174 

| 


Last week Berlin was the black spot; this week the centre 
of depression has been transferred to Paris, where severe 
liquidation has been going on, and money has been unusually 
| dear, causing great difficulties to speculators at the Bourse 
| settlement. It is said that a combination of rich bankers 
| and financiers has been formed to take care of bankrupt 
| stock, and nurse it until brighter times emerge. 
| While Canadian Pacifics suffered most from the Berlin 
slump, the gloom in Paris has been reflected mainly 
| in Rio Tinto shares, which have lost 5 points, quite recently, 
| dropping from 65 to 60. London has been almost equally in 
the dumps, and on Wednesday Consols actually fell below 
77. This drop is a very serious matter, especially for the 
banks, which must of necessity keep large reserves of Gov- 
The Government, it must be said, is not 
free from blame. Mr. Lloyd George has cut down the Sink- 
ing Fund in order to provide more money for armaments ; 
he has seen the narrowing market for Consols, and he has dis- 
regarded the advice of those who showed him how it could be 
broadened ; and, finally, the international situation has been 
made much worse through our diplomatic quarrel with Ger- 
many. For those who have confidence in peace, and are quite 
sure that the present Government will adhere to a peaceful 
policy, this is a good time to invest; but certainly the in- 
vestor requires faith and courage with such a cloud of trouble 
| and disturbance both at home and abroad. Things are quite 
| as bad in the United States as in Europe, and Wall Street 
is now alarmed by a report that the Steel Trust is going 
| to dissolve voluntarily, in order to avoid a Government 
prosecution. 


ernment securities. 


Money MARKET AND TRADE. 


The usual strain of crop movements—and cotton especi- 
ally needs much gold to finance it—has begun to tell on the 
Money Market; but the sudden rise of all the chief Bank 
Rates in Europe—Berlin, Paris, Vienna, Brussels, Stock- 
holm, &c.—is to be ascribed to the serious financial troubles 
which have broken out in the wake of the Morocco crisis, 
and of the revolutionary conditions caused by dearth and 
discontent. The Bank of England raised its rate on Thurs- 
day, and so completed the circle. What with dear money, 
the Irish railway strike, and the losses of our farmers, the 
outlook for trade must be called bad. 


Sucar, Tea, AND COFFEE. 


Some Government statistics which have appeared 
recently throw light upon British tastes, and the extra- 
ordinary capacity of British stomachs in certain directions. 
Thus the amount of sugar we eat in one form or another 1s 
astounding. We import more than one-tenth of the world’s 

| production, which was estimated at 154 million tons in 1910. 
Of the total product, more than half (8,600,000 tons) was 
cane sugar, and the rest beet. Of beet sugar, Germany pro- 
duced two million tons last year, and it is the semi-failure 
of the German crop that is mainly responsible for the sharp 
rise in prices. How serious this rise has been I may illus- 
trate from the fact that it costs a laborer with sixteen 
shillings a week and a large family an additional sixpence 
a week! With sugar we naturally associate tea, and here 
again our consumption is enormous, amounting in 1910 to 
nearly 287 million lbs. But why is coffee (the national drink 
of the United States) of so little account here? Our con- 
sumption of coffee last year was only just over 29 million 
lbs., about one-tenth that of tea. 


LUcrLLUM. 


| 
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HEALTH TALKS. 
Tonics: THem User, Apuse, anp DANGER. 


Unpber existing conditions of life, everyone needs a tonic 
at some time. 

Most of the drugs used for this purpose are, how- 
ever, temporary stimulants which, at first, brace up the 
sufferer in a very gratifying manner, but the effect wears 
off soon after they are discontinued, with the result that 
he is more depressed than he was originally. 

Some of these tonics are, likewise, powerful poisons, 
like nux vomica, strychnine, and arsenic. They have 
their value, but except under medical advice people 
who use them run into more or less serious danger. 

The need for tonics is usually that people make 
undue demands on their nervous system to meet the 
strain of modern life. Alcohol, which so many also take 
to enable them to meet this strain, is one of the worst 
things they can use. Apart from the inevitable reaction 
which ensues, there is grave risk of its eventually under- 
mining the health. 

Everyone will naturally ask what is the best tonic. 
Let a distinguished physician, Dr. Claude N. L. 
Wheeler, answer the question. In an article on the 
subject he writes :—‘‘ Either to keep the nervous system 
of the healthy individual up to the mark, or to raise it 
to necessary efficiency when attacked, not only protein 
(the body-building food) but phosphorus must be forth- 
coming in ample quantities. This fact applies with 
peculiar force when the bodily forces are weakened from 
previous attacks of illness, and the digestive organs are 
unable to take up their proper quantity of nutriment 
from the ordinary meals. 

“Obviously, a combination of pure protein with 
that form of phosphorus which normally exists in the 
body and nerves will be exactly what is needed in such 
cases. Reasoning thus, science has produced the com- 
bination demanded. It is known all over the civilised 
globe as Sanatogen. 

“The debilitated nerves and tissues take up 
Sanatogen as the parched earth drinks up water. The 
phosphorus exists in the food-tonic in a, form which is 
practically identical with the highly phosphorised nerve 
substance into which it becomes merged, probably with- 
out material change. 

“‘ There is no stimulating quality and, therefore, no 
reaction. Neither is Sanatogen a mask to conceal pain 
without removing the cause. It is a purely scientific 
and physiological restorative, acting simply as a food of 
unapproached nutritive endowment.’’ 

It is because of these properties that over 14,000 
physicians have certified in their own handwriting to its 
value, while every medical paper in the civilised world 
has printed articles praising its power in the most 
enthusiastic manner in the treatment of nervous 
conditions. 

Among these conditions are lassitude and a feeling 
of physical debility, depression, impaired memory, so 
called ‘‘nervous dyspepsia,’’ insomnia, and_ the 
numerous symptoms commonly called neurasthenia. 

Soon after taking Sanatogen, the sufferer is con- 
scious of an unaccustomed sense of well-being and fitness. 
Lassitude is lost, sleep returns, work is no longer a 
burden, but is done with increasing ease and increased 
precision. He loses his haggard expression, his un- 
healthy complexion becomes rosy, his eyes become clear 
and bright, and he understands the meaning of “‘ the 
joy of life’’ as he has never understood it before. 

Sir Luke White, M.P., writes:—‘‘ My experience 
of Sanatogen confirms the medical opinion; there is no 
longer that feeling of fatigue which one previously 
experienced, but there follows from its use a distinct 
restorative effect.’’ 

Sanatogen, a small tin of which costs only 1s. 9d., 
can be obtained of all chemists. A free sample will be 
sent to every reader who has not tried it before, and who 
writes to the proprietors, Messrs. A. Wulfing & Co., 

12, Chenies-street, London, W.C., mentioning TE 
Nation, and enclosing two penny stamps for postage. 





“The Voice of the Physician.” 
March 7th, 1911. 
“Dr. ————__ is always recommending 
Plasmon Preparations to his patients, and 
he never goes out in the morning on his 
rounds without his cup of Plasmon Cocoa— 
that and his plate of Plasmon Oats is all he 
has till lunch-time.” 





ANALYSIS CANNOT LIE 


and Analysis proves that 


PLASMON 


COCOA 


“yields A DELICIOUS BEVERAGE 

of much greater nutritive value than 

ordinary cocoa.”— Sritish Medicai Journal. 
Tins, 9d., 1/4, 2/6. 


3s, 
SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. 





A Special ART-METAL BOX, containing a 
ae of Plasmon, Plasmon Cornfiour, 
lasmon Cust.rd, Plasmon Tea, Plasmon 
Biscuits, and Plasmon Chocolate, together 
with an illustrated Cookery Book, will be 
sent for ls., post free, to all who write men- 
tioning this paper to Plasmon, Ltd., 664, 
Farringdon-street, London. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RESIDENTIAL CLUB FOR YOUNG MEN. The great demand for accom- 
modation has necessitated adding 80 Bedrooms and aGymnasium. The best 
equipped Residential Club in London. Central for City and West-End, Tubes and 
‘Buses. Splendid Public Rooms, Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Social, recreative, and 
intellectual advantages. Terms extremely moderate. Bedrooms, with baths, &c., 
from 7/6 per week. Inspection invited. Illustrated Prospectus free from the 
Warden, Bloomsbury House Club, Cartwright Gardens, Tavistock Square, W.C. 











O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 
KYNOCH, LIMITED. 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a few youn 
Gentlemen of good education and manners, No premium require 
Term of indentures four years.—Apply, by letter only to the Secretary 
Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. Birmingham. 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUS 


Have the I Illustrated, 
Largest Wide Margin, 
Selection of B Interleaved, 
xfo and , 
Other Bibles and Prayer oe 


Books from 


6d. to $10. Ss and anes Editions. 
53, PATERNOSTER ROW, EC. Telephone Central 329. 


BOOKS AT SPECIAL PRICES. 
Catalogue No. 380 (September, 1911) Now Ready. 
Containing many New & Attractive Lines in Publishers’ Remainders. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LIMITED, 














BANKING. 


THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, LIMITED. 





Notice is hereby given that the RATE of INTEREST allowed at the 
Head Office and London Branches of this Bank, on Deposite subject 
to seven days’ notice of withdrawal, is this day advanced to 24 per cent 
per annum. 

CHARLES Gow, General Manager. 
5, Princes Street, Mansion House, 21st September, 1911. 


PARR’S BANK (LIMITED). 





Notice is hereby given that the Rate of Interest allowed by this 
Bank at the Head Office and Metropolitan Branches on Deposit at 
seven days’ call is Two and a Half per cent. per annum until further 
notice. 

R. W. WHALLEY, General Manager. 





ALPINE SPORTS, LIMITED, 
beg to announce that they have secured the exclusive aceom- 
modation at 30 hotels with 3,000 beds at 
Ballaigues, Beatenberg, Campfer, Kandersteg, Lenzerheide, Montana 
Morgins, Murren, Villars, Wengen. 
SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGANNING, CURLING. 
Plans on application to The Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W. 


[J OLIDAYS.—Delightful, inexpensive Continental Tours, con- 
ducted by LADIES. Write, Secretary, Women’s International 
League, 199, Victoria Street, London, 8. W. 


. 
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APPOINTMENT VACANT. 
CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 

CAMBORNE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Required immediately a Form Mistress. One able to teach Book- | 


keeping and Shorthand will have the preference. Other subjects: | 


Arithmetic and Mathematics, either English or Needlework. Salary 
£100, rising by annual increme t» of £5 to £140. Experience essential. 


| 
| 


Applications .o be sent to the Head Mi-tress on or before 5th October, 1911. | 


Also an Assistant Mistress to ‘each French (Direct Method) and 


—- Duties to commence in January next. Degree or equivalent | 
an 


experience essential. salary £ 00, rising by annuai increments of 
£5to £140. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 








House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 | 


feet above sea level. 


Principal, Miss H. T. NEILp, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb, ), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). | 


Prospectus on application. 


ST. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 
(Founded 1876). 
TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Help and Direction for Home Students in Literature (Special 


Subject for 1911-12, * Nature Study”). Essay Class (subject for 1911-12, | 


“Three Modern Authors”), History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages 
Science, etc. 

The C'asses under the direction of an Honorary Committee of Ladies are 
conducted by experienced Tutors of high University attainment, who 
work in direct communication with their students. Preparation for 
examinations. Fees from 12s. per term Write for Prospectus to Secretary, 
St. George's Classes, Ecinburgh. 














First-Class Modern Commercial 


or Classical Education. A L L 











~ 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 




















TANGYE’S 


Type “AA” OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, &c, 


TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 











T sire: 
GE starrore TUustrated 
cote : Prospectus 
(oat R, L. AGER, M.A., eee a ———— 
Oxford. Headmaster. 








THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


New boys arrive for Autumn term, September 19th, others, 
20th, Particulars in Public Schools Year Book, or, more fully 
from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, “ Caldicott,” Hitchin. 
LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL 


(near Reading). 








Three Entrance Scholarships open for Competition 
n February, 1912. 





Full particulars on application to the Headmaster. 








bnindimcnsn reich 


YPEWRITING of all kinds undertaken by lady with wide | 
business experience. French, German, and Spanishtrans. Authors’ | 


manuscripts promptly transcribed. “Transcripts,” 112, Gower St., W.C. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


TURKISH TOWELS 


AND SIMILAR GOODS 


SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 








THE “OSMAN” TURKISH TOWEL. 

THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH SHEET. 

THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH MAT. 

THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH GOWN. 
THE ‘*OSMAN” Turkish Goods enumerated here are 
an absolute necessity in every housebold. They are a 
luxury, but not expensive, and can be obtained at prices 
within reach of every one. Be sure to buy the “Osman” 

brand and avoid imitations. 








MADE BY 
BARLOW & JONES, LIMITED, MANCHESTER; 


And Sold by all High-class Drapers and Upholsterers. 




















JUST READY. 


Dr. F. B. MEYER. 










New Vol DEVOTIONAL\ —xew ve. 


Published by the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4, Bouverie Street, LONDON, E.C. 


JUST READY. 





CHARLES BROWN. 
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HOTELS & 
HYDROS 





OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEU*a!. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanilation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 8/-. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 
{ Thackeray Hotel-—‘* Thackeray, Loudon.” 








Teleyraphic Addresses \ Kingsley Hotel —‘** Bookeraft, London.” 


GBS gE ey 


LONDON, 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 


ABERYSTWYTH. | 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 
in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath. 




















AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpgaL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURN«MOUTH. ari 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; Ist-Class; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 
BRICPORT :wear West Gay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 











H. J. Preston. 
a KE. Richard, Manager. 


BUXTO 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. Phone 4. 


CONWAY. 
LARK HILL Boarding Establishment. Unique Situation. (Tel. 186.) 


DEAL. 


J. Little. 


BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 

OKOITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


S. R. Jefferson. 





EDINBURGH. 

ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 
GREAT YARMOUTH. 

SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
'HE WHITE HART HOTEL. ___ Proprietor, W. Pearl. 
ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. | 120 rooms. _ Facing Sea. 
LEEDS. 
_s minutes’ walk from either station. 
LLANELLY. a 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. 
LYNTON ‘Devon\. 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 
MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 


MATLOCK. _ 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis. Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


HOTEL METROPOLE. 


2. 5. ewes. 


Grounds 9 acres. 











SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. 


Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 





TENBY, 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 


WHITBY. 
Wis CLINE PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T Newbitt, 
WORCESTER. 
HARRISON'S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad 8t., Ist-Class Temp. Tel. 212. 





THE 


Saturday Westminster. 


This week’s issue «i'l contain, in addition to all 
the regulir features, 


“IN THE HOLIDAYS.” 
By W. PETT RIDGE. 
(The first of a series of Short Sketches.) 


THE MORAINE GARDEN. 
By A. C. Bartholomew. 


4 
THE PORTUGUESE EMIGRES. 
By Francis McCullagh. 
A Special Review of Mr. Chesterton’s New Ballad. 
F.C.G. CARTOONS. 
EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 
ONE PENNY. 
Saturday Westminster. Sept. 23 
Offices : Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 

















The Economist, 


Weekly Commercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, and 
Railway Monitor. 
A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER. 


Puce 8d. By Post, 844, AynuaL SusscripTion ron Tux Unttrep Kinepom, £2. 
CoLontzs anp ABROAD, £2 4s. 


The established authority on all Financial and Commercial 
subjects. in addition toa large high-class general circulation, 
the ECONOMIST issubscribed to by Banking Honses, Chambers 
of Commerce, Mercantile Firms, and Kailway Insurance, and 
other Companies throughout the United Kingdom, the Colonies 
and Abroad ; and, as its columus from week to week show, it is 
the recognised organ for the announcements of some of the most 
important trades in the Kingdom. 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MAIL. 


Offices: GRANVILLE HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C.. 
and of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


NOTICE, 

Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. peR AnNuM. Foreicn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 


Cheques should be made payable t Tue Nation 
Pusuisuine Co., Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones : — Business : 
Central 4511. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,” London. 

Single copies of THE Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 

Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 

Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 

Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Gerrard 4035. [Editorial : 





SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 
PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL. Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles 
SOUTHPORY. e 


ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. Tel. 647. 
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THE NATION. [September 23, 1911. 


MR. LEE WARNER’S FIRST AUTUMN LIST 


Catalogue of the Loan Exhibition of Old Masters: 
Grafton Galleries, 1911-12 
IN AID OF THE NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS FUND 
Edited by ROGER E. FRY and MAURICE W. BROCKWELL 


The illustrated Catalogue of this important Exhibition, published for the benefit of the N.A.C.F., which will include several works 
of capital importance never heretofore exhibited, will be issued shortly. Containing about 80 full-page reproductions, this splendid 
volume will constitute a new departure both in handiness of format and in price. Large crown 4to (104 by 7$ inches), cloth gilt, £1 1s. net 
(postage 6d.) ; or bound in whole vellum boards, with design in gold, after one of the finest bindings of Roger Payne, now in the British 
Museum, £2 2s. net (postage 8d.) Special Prospectus, post free, ready shortly. [Publication is expected about October 28th. 




















Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection 


Portraits of Dante from Giotto to Raffael 
A Critical Study, with a Concise Iconography. 


By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D., D.Litt., &c. 
By R. T. HOLBROOK, Author of ‘Dante and the Animal 


| 
a 2 vols. royal 8vo, with about 200 illustrations, of which 4 are in 
_Kingdom, &e. : Collotype and 2 large folding Plates are in Colour. 

er “Ene ote hn Coleus, | Edition of 1,000 copies, of which 500 are reserved to the U.S.A. 
Edition of 1,000 copies, of which 500 are reserved to the U.S.A. Buckram boards, special binding design, £2 net per set (postage 8d. ) 
Cloth gilt £1 1s. net (postage 6d.), or in whele green parchment, | In this, his most important publication for several years; 

£1 11s, 6d. net (postage 8d.) Dr. Budge attempts, by comparative study of modern African an 
This, the first authoritative study of one of the most attractive | Ancient Egyptian religion, to show how truly indigenous is the 
subjects in medieval art and literature, reproduces nearly all | Cult of the death and resurrection of Osiris. It is believed that 
* portraits” with the least claim to serious consideration, as well | the Pyramid Texts (3,500 B.c.) are here first used in a connected 
as a series of the “standard ” forms. | fashion. 

Special Prospectus, post free, ready shortly. 

[Publication about October 18th. | [Publication late October. 


Special Prospectus, post free, ready shortly. 





The Dialogues of Saint Gregory, | The Life of S. Bernardino of Siena 


| 
Surnamed the Great | By PAUL THUREAU-DANGIN, Académie Francaise. 
Now first Reprinted from the English Translation of P.W., 1608. | Translated by G, von HUGEL. 

| 


Re-Edited by EDMUND G. GARDNER, M.A., A New Edition, wholly Revised and Reset, with a Catalogue 
and with a Catalogue Raisonnée of the Illustrations by G. F. HILL. | Raisonnée of the Illustrations by G. F, HILL. 

Of the three great ae stand out from the general darkness of the Sixth Century in Italy, Pope Gregory I. [‘‘The 
Great ’’], chief agent in the building up of the mediwval idea of the Papacy, is not the least. No volume other than this seems worthy to 
stand on the shelf next tothe “ Fioretti’’ of S. Francis. 8. Bernardino of Siena, subject of the second of the above volumes, was the 
most celebrated preacher of the early Fifteenth Century in Italy, and, with S. Anthony of Padua, is, after S. Francis, the most popular’ 
subject of Franciscan Art. 

BoTH the above volumes are issued in small crown 4to (9} by 6}in.), with 16 Illustrations in Half-Tone, 5 in Colour, and 
Frontispieces in Colour and gold after famous Illuminations in the MS. Room of the British Museum. BoTH are bound after 
particularly fine Italian bindings of the Sixteenth Century. Cloth extra, 10s. 6d. net ; or in whole green parchment, 15s. net. 
(Postage 5d. each.) Special Prospectus, post free, ready shortly. [Publication early October. 











Among Mr. Lee Warner’s further Announcements are :— 





IN THE RICCARDI 


PRESS BOOKS: Le Morte Darthur (Illustrated.) Volumes III. and IV., completing the set. Boards, 


£10 10s, net ; limp vellum, £12 12s, net. 10 copies for sale on vellum, £63 net per set. 


Everyman (Illustrated.) Boards, £2 12s. 6d. net; limp vellum, £3 3s. net. 10 copies for sale 
on vellum, £12 12s. net. 


Catulli, Tibulli, Properti Carmina Cura ROBINSON ELLIS, J. P. POSTGATE, 
J.S.PHILLIMORE, Boards, £1 Is. net; limp vellum, £1 11s. 6d. net. 14 copies for sale 
on vellum, £21 net. 


IN GENERAL . =e 
LITERATURE: Songs and Lyrics of Robert Burns Edited by W. MACDONALD. [Ilustrated by 


W. R. and R. P. FLINT. 10s, 6d. net and 15s. net. 
The Scholar Gipsy and Thyrsis tilustrated by W. R. FLINT. Reissue, with 


Topographical Endpapers by E.H. NEW. 12s. 6d. net. and £1 1s. net. Limited Edition at 
£2 12s. 6d. net. : 


And other volumes, full particulars oj which—in his Autumn List, or Special Prospectuses—will be sent 
post free to all on demand. 





As PUBLISHER TO THE MEDICI SOCIETY, Ltd., Mr. Lee Warner is now issuing, and will 
send post free (unless otherwise indicated below) to all applicants :— 
The Medici Society’s Prospectus, Autumn 191]. 165 Illustrations. 6d. post free. [October 1s¢. 
The Society's Special Christmas List. 11 Coloured Plates. 6d. post free. (November. 
Catalogue of Facsimile Drawings by the Old Masters. Illustrated. 6d. post free. [ October 16th. 
Catalogue of 6,500 Shilling Carboprints from the Great Galleries. Illustrated. 2s. post free. 
Summary List of Medici Prints—List of National Portrait Series—List of Popular Medici 


Prints—List of Reproductions from the Tennant Collection—List of Miniature Old 
Masters in Colour. All or any post free. 


7, GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W. 


*“£8B Nation,” with which isincorporated “The Speaker,” printed for the jetors by Toe Nationat Press Acxncy LuuirEp, Whitefriars House, Londen, 
ea Published by Tux Nation Pusiismiwe Company ys the Offices, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.—SaTurpay, §BPTEMBER 24, 1911, 





























